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BOSTON’S LIBRARY PUSH CART, REALLY A BANANA WAGON HIRED BY THE 
WAS ACCOMPANIED BY THE LIBRARIAN OF THE 
BELL AS IT FOLLOWED ITS ROUTE " 
PATRONS—-PRINCIPALLY JEWS, 
THE MOST 


DAY, WITH A REAL ITALIAN CART 
TYLER STREET LIBRARY AND BY A BOY WITH A LARGE 
THRU THE CONGESTED STRELTS OF BOSTON’S “SOUTH END.” WITH THE FOREIGN 
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LEARN ENCLISH 
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ITIS SUMMER THERE TODAY 


Your readers will enjoy reading about the warm, mellow sunshine 
land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes, Stephanus J. P. Kruger. 
and Louis Botha. 


Know the world-famed Cape Peninsula with its fine motor roads, beay 
tiful flowers and glorious mountain scenery; cross the Outeniqua ranges to 
Ostrich Feather land and see the wonders of the Cango Caves. The romain: 
of diamonds and gold still lives in South Africa; among many other travel 
charms, keep picture records of quaint kaffir kraals with thrilling war dance 
on the Rand. Include beautiful Natal in your travels. 

The Majestic grandeur of the Drakensberg Mountains and the deligh 
of motoring amidst Big Game in the Kruger National Park of 5,000,000 
acres bring joy, interest and ne’er-to-be-forgotten memories. 





NCELLENT Golf, Tennis, Surf Bathing, Trout and deep 

fishing, etc. Travel in comfort by rail between up-to-date citie: 
Your own language will carry you through the country—no need 
for interpreters. More than 9,000 overseas visitors in South Africa 
last year. 


bi - 
- WRITE FOR FREE TRAVEL BOOKLET “PORT ELIZABETH” or 


Send 12 cents (to cover postage) for “Map of Africa” and fine, well illustrated book, 
“The Cape of Good Hope” 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
Bowling Green Offices, Broadway, New York 








LIBRARIANS* ENDORSE 


PUTNAMS 
Se aR ct 


"The promptness with which we have been able to get books to our 
public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due to the 


good service which you have been giving us." 
"Your service has made it possible for us to have on the shelves many 


of the new books before our clients have read about them in the Saturday 
Review! I shovld feel helpless if I could not depend on 'Putnams'" 


A New Department For Estimating 
Send In Your Lists 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Inquire about our simple order system 


Library Department ,,_/ Utnams | 


Jast West of Sth Avenue 


* Names upon request 
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QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


To the best of materials and workmanship, add the experience 





of thirty-five years devoted to the manufacture of high grade 






equipment combined with frequent conferences with recognized 
authorities in the line, and the result is equipment of the highest 
quality and a line that is complete in all departments. 








Peterson Furniture for the Library is now finished in DUCO 
which means a lifetime finish on furniture built to give a maximum 






of service. 










Our service department is always at your call to offer suggestive 


layouts, specifications and estimates without cost or obligation. 






Write for Library Catalog 15L. 










LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


Office and Factory 
1222 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. J 
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Allsteel 
Library Shelving 


MEETS every requirement of 
the best library practice. 
Strong and rigid without bulk or ex- 
cess weight. Gives greatest book 
capacity for any given amout of stack 
or reading room space. 

Beautifully finished in baked-on 
enamel — permanent, indestructable. 


Write for full details and 
photos of library installations 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Libra ry oy ~pplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


| We Sell Library Supplies. 


From coast to coast your fellow workers 
are using our Record Forms for admini: 


| tration purposes. 


We Are Glad 


to answer any questions concerning our 
budget sheets, circulation records and 
accession books. These forms help to taki 


_ care of increasing book circulation and al 
its problems. 


Posters. 


| Use our posters, dodgers, blotters, signs, 
| charts, and other publicity material to keep 


in better touch with your community. 
Make this coming year a blue ribbon one 
for your Library. 





Demco Coupon 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


Please send us folder illus. scien- 
tific library forms. 
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Yacht Cruising by CLAUD WorTH 


[NEW EDITION] 


HIS new and enlarged edition of Yacht Cruising is considered by well informed 
yachtsmen to be the most interesting, most informative, and most authoritative 
volume on the sport of cruising in small yachts which has ever been written. 

The author begins at the very beginning. starting with cruises in small, second 
hand craft, and tells in detail the many trials and tribulations connected with good 
and bad boats. Progressing gradually, he finally builds his ideal, and recounts 
numerous cruises in all varieties of weather. 

The latter part of the book contains information gathered in a lifetime of 
designing, building and cruising, such as the advantages of different types of hull 
and rig, sails, rigging, building, painting, handling in all weathers, etc., ete. 
460 pages, with over 100 illustrations and plans. 


Third Edition. Price $8.00 


West of Mississippi, Foreign and U.S. Possessions add 50¢ postage. 


YACHTING 


(SOLE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS) 


27 West 43rd Street New York City 











































WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SONS CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS NEWARK,N. J. 


For over 30 years we have made Library Binding a specialty 
and all our Binding is done under our own supervision. . . . We im- 
port direct from England the Pigskin for the one-half leather bind- 
ings. 


Wm. H. Rademaekers Sr.’s Book 


Mr. Rademaekers tells his secrets of 46 years’ experience in his book to 
be published March 1st, 1927, entitled ‘Library Bookbinding, the Care of 
Books, Old Documents, Etc.’’, with 118 Illustrations. The price is $10.00. 


Order through the Baker &% Taylor Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, Trade Selling Agents. 
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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library book 
service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 
department for handling orders from Public Libra- 
ries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, 
our immense stock, together with our liberal dis- 
counts and central geographical location, combine 
to make this the logical place to send book orders 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 
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GAYLORD BROS. ESTABLISHED 1896 





30 YEARS AGO 


Gaylord Bros. Adopted These Three Basic Policies: 


1. All transportation charges prepaid. 


2. Supplies shipped same day order is received, 
when not involving special printing. 


3. Lowest prices consistent with superior quality. 
We are proud of the fact that 85% of our total business is 


with libraries, proof that these service policies have met with 
the approval of librarians. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. and STOCKTON, CAL. 
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A 42 YEARS’ RECORD 
OF SUPER-SERVICE 


ASU 
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INCE the beginning of our business in 1884, we have been giving 
such excellent service and selling books at such low prices that many 
of the largest public, school and college libraries in the country have 

been buying their books from us. To have kept many of our 
patrons for 42 years is a record which speaks more eloquently for 

our service than any words of glowing self-praise we might be tempted to write. 

Send us a trial order and we will prove our claims. 











Write for our special Bargain Book Catalog 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 EAST 25th STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 











Established 1884 
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Jutia Ibeson, Librarian Warkins & Crover, Archts. 
Cram & Fercuson, Assoc. Archts. 


HOUSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, Houston, Texas 
The above view shows an intermediate tier of the bookstack. The stack used 
is the Snead Standard type equipped with Snead Open Bar shelves. 


Two tiers have been installed and these are prepared to receive 3 future 
tiers, making a stackroom of total 5 tiers accommodating approximately 225,- 
000 volumes. 


The finish of the stacks is grey. 


Our long experience in equipping libraries of all sizes has given our experts 
a fund of valuable information on library construction and arrangement, which is 
available without charge or obligation to Library officials and architects 
planning new or remodeling old library buildings. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
g2 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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By CHARLES MARTEL 


DECEMBER 1, 1926 


1876-1926 


Chief of the Cataloging Division, Library of Congress 


Bureau of Education with its monumental 

ciation, aided by the library survey of the 
report published the same year, gave an impulse 
to library development and to advancement in 
the solution of library problems thru organized 
co-operation not before experienced in the li- 
brary world—it opened a new era. 

For all that, problems are still with us, the 
same problems, yet how different, old enemies 
—or friends—with new faces. What, then, is 
the difference in the situation between ’76 and 
26? +The answer is: Centralization of material 
in large libraries, Differentiation of service in 
special classes of libraries, and Specialization of 
technical functions, to a degree, in all but the 
smallest libraries. 

At the first conference it was librarians who 
were minded to devote the greater part of their 
discussions to questions connected with catalog- 
ing; today, since many a day, it is catalogers 
who more and more infrequently are ai the same 
time heads of libraries upon whom is placed the 
responsibility of the construction, upkeep, and 
improvement of catalogs; the catalog that could 
not be made better will keep some distance safely 
ahead of us, but we will keep trying to satisfy 
the calls for it, no matter how conflicting those 
calls among themselves, and how limited the re- 
sources at our disposal and our own capacity 
to use them to better and better advantage. 

Several shelves of contributions have been 
added to the literature of cataloging since the 
publication of the first edition of Cutter’s master- 
piece’ and of the forerunner of our present 
A. L. A. rules in Mr. Dewey’s provisional re- 
port of the Committee on co-operative catalog- 
ing in volume 1 of the Liprary JourNAL. Not 
to mention the large and valuable body of earlier 
literature on the subject these contributions in- 
clude, besides controversial discussion and 
speculative theory, a variety of practical sug- 
gestions the result of clarifying experience, 
sifted and embodied from time to time at home 


[: 1876 the organization of the library asso- 


"Rules for a printed dictionary catalog in the public 
libraries of the U. S. Special report [ete.] Pt. II. 
1876, 





and abroad in reports and in more and more 
comprehensive and explicit codes of rules. Thus 
we have among others as outstanding landmarks 
the Papers prepared for the World’s Library 
Congress held at the Columbian Exposition 1893 
(published 1896) which came to be regarded 
more and more as having settled pretty nearly 
definitely the principles and practice of catalog- 
ing technique, and Mr. Lane’s admirable digest 
of cataloging practice and tendencies twelve 
years later in the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
sixth Conference at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, St. Louis, October 1904. A fairly 
high standard in the art of cataloging was set 
for us for some time to come in the rules of the 
Catalog Committees of the A. L. A. and the 
British Library Association. They take into ac- 
count to a certain degree the needs of different 
classes of libraries. While the library is small 
it prefers titles abridged to the minimum, but 
evaluated if possible, and contents of many 
books analyzed as to subjects even down to chap- 
ters, work later dispensed with when the library 
has books on those subjects. The medium li- 
brary inclines to an entry somewhat fuller, but 
still much standardized as to form of a number 
of details, especially the note of edition, im- 
print, collation, etc. The large library, and 
other libraries primarily devoted to research and 
bibliographic service, find standardized substi- 
tutions for matter found on the title-page often 
so misleading that they take and make exception 
in ever so many cases, tho they have not yet 
generally made up their mind in what cases full 
accurate entry is necessary—drawing the line is 
dificult. In the background, or rather in the 
foreground, is the element of apparent economy 
of the short catalog-—we will come back to that 
later. Within the limits indicated by these dif- 
ferences, all libraries want the entries correct 
and consistent in principle, concise tho omitting 
nothing of significance, and accurate as far as 
they go. To make such entries uniformly or 
even fairly good, for thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, hundreds of thousands, out of the mil- 
lions of books from all over the world, of all 
ages, and on all subjects, books so diverse in 
make-up, language and other peculiarities-—to 
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do that, I say, calls for skill in bibliographic 
technique and for experience. for wide, varied, 
and intimate knowledge of books, for discrim- 
ination, taste, and critical judgment, not thought 
of by many persons who have not seriously and 
conscientiously attempted it. As long as condi- 
tions existing in even the most resourceful libra- 
ries prevail, catalogers must be high class spe- 
cialists in spreading, they must be able to cover 
a wide range of subjects, an accomplishment in 
rather doubtful repute and about to become 
extinct in most other professions in this age of 
specialization. 

Codes of cataloging rules representing the 
most approved theory and practice of the fore- 
most libraries have appeared also in many other 
countries, and while more and more approach- 
ing agreement with American practice, they still 
differ from us and from each other in some 
material points in which greater uniformity 
needs to be secured before printed cards from 
different countries can be used to advantage in 
any one catalog without much editing or prep- 
aration for filing—that is to say with appre- 
ciable economy. One great step in that direc- 
tion has been accomplished: the quite general 
adoption of the American standard size card 
7.5 x 12.5 cm. Another move to be hoped for 
in foreign cataloging practice is more extended 
and uniform application of the rule for cor- 


porate entry, especially with reference to govern- 
ment publications and the official publications of 
institutions, societies and other bodies or organ- 
izations, in preference to the quite widespread 
practice of anonymous title entry customary in 
continental European catalogs and. bibliogra- 


phies. We believe this free use of the corporate 
entry to be one of the most valuable and prac- 
tical American contributions to the art of cata- 
loging, altho it may be admitted that it shows 
in occasional particular instances a tendency to 
overshoot the mark when applied with little dis- 
crimination to monographic publications, which 
are emphatically the work of individual personal 
authors, but happen to be issued under the aus- 
pices, or at the expense, of some body not other- 
wise auxiliary to or responsible for the work; 
credit for the generous aid in the publication 
of costly scientific works, commercially unprofit- 
able, may be given in such cases by added entry. 

There are other points where experience has 
shown the desirability of expanding the rules 
and adding further specifications, but there is 
not time for discussion of details here—after all, 
no matter how closely we may provide rules 
intended and supposed to cover every contin- 
gency there will always remain room for differ- 
ent interpretations in their application to special 


74 list of the more recent available in separate form 
at the Library of Congress is appended. See p. 1069. 
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cases; no two books any more than any {\. 
persons are exactly, absolutely alike.  Interes; 
in one’s work stimulates individual initiati\. 
which so often is a source of progress—it is 10 
well to discourage that interest by trying to 
reduce the work at every stage to a wholly 
mechanical process tending to let us drift into 
ruts from which we may not easily extricate 
ourselves, 

If there is still much difference of opinion 
in the matter of the precise form of entry mosi 
serviceable and satisfactory all around, there are 
probably few among us who entertain any dou!) 
that so far as the physical form is concerned. 
the card catalog is on the whole the best for the 
library’s principal catalog and for general use. 
The arrival of the printed card has indubital)|, 
settled the question—at least for the time being. 
In the report of the Bureau of Education of 1876 
a list of 1010 printed book catalogs is given. 
382 of them published from 1870 to 1876. The 
card catalog was still in a rather timid experi- 
mental stage. Twenty years later in the World's 
Fair papers Mr. Lane tabulated the cataloging 
practice of fifty-eight typical American libraries. 
in 1893. Forty-three had complete card cata- 
logs, thirteen had printed book catalogs with 
card supplement. How rapidly the card cata- 
log has spread and covered the field since then 
is perhaps most pointedly made manifest by a 
few data of L. C. printed card distribution—the 
numbers are estimated but I believe closely ap- 
proximate. From 1898 to 1901 the number was 
negligible; in 1902 the first full year after the 
organization of distribution thru the Card Divi- 
sion about 30,000 cards were distributed to sub- 
scribers; last year, 1925-26, the number was 
probably close to 8,500,000; this does not in- 
clude the depository catalogs and the cards used 
in the Library of Congress itself, amounting to 
other millions of cards. During this same year 
(1925-26) about 50,000 printed cards were re- 
ceived at the Library of Congress for the Union 
catalog from the Boston Public Library, Cali- 
fornia University, Chicago University, Cleveland 
Public Library, Harvard University, Illinois 
University, John Crerar Library, Johns Hopkins 
University, Michigan University, Newberry Li- 
brary, and New York Public Library, and six- 
teen libraries in Washington.’ These figures 
may serve to give a notion of the prospective 
possibilities in the use of printed catalog cards 
in the future service of national and _inter- 
national co-operative cataloging and bibliog- 
raphy thru centralized effort and administra- 
tion. The distinction of first proposing the 
printing of separate catalog titles belongs, you 
remember, to Charles C. Jewett, librarian of the 


* The total number of cards in the Union catalog now 
approximates 1,500,000. 
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Smithsonian Institution, in 1847, tho a formal 
lan was not published by him until 1851. The 
development of the idea and the history of the 
various enterprises including the distribution of 
cards by the Library Bureau, and by the A. L. A. 
(proposed as early as 1886, actually begun 1897, 
and transferred 1901 to the Library of Con- 
cress), the tentative printing of cards for copy- 
right books at the Library of Congress under the 
initiative of Mr. Hanson in 1898, and finally 
the inauguration of the first really successful 
plan and organization by Dr. Herbert Putnam 
in 1901, may be studied in the sources indi- 
eated in Adam Strohm’s and Torstein Jahr’s 
“Bibliography of Co-operative Cataloging and 
the Printing of Catalog Cards,” 1903, reprinted 
from the Report of the Librarian of Congress 
for the year ending June 30, 1902. Dr. Put- 
nam’s forceful presentation of the economy and 
other advantages to libraries generally, as well 
as to the Library of Congress in particular, and 
his ability in providing the necessary organiza- 
tion, set an example and demonstrated how the 
most difficult task involved in every such enter- 
prise may be accomplished, that of obtaining 
the means to put it in operation. A measure of 
credit may be allowed to the catalogers who 
spared no pains to do their part in a manner 
to deserve the approbation of their colleagues 
in other libraries so that in this respect also 
the undertaking received the support necessary 
to successful continuance and steady growth. 
To the other libraries thanks are due for this 
support and for the forbearance with which 
they accommodated their catalogs to the use of 
L. C. cards at the expense of their own preferred 
usage in many particulars, and for the toler- 
ance with which they. made, and make, allow- 
ance for errors and other lapses. Finally ac- 
knowledgment is due to the card distribution 
service under the administration of Charles H. 
Hastings; whatever success it has attained in 
meeting the heavy increase from year: to year 
is to be credited in a large measure to his 
unflagging energy at work day and night for 
twenty-five years. As a concomitant of the 
distribution of the printed cards I may mention 
certain extra work on the part of the catalogers 
in the Library of Congress which I will try to 
define, tho it is difficult to set out clearly: (1) 
Re-examination of work at various stages be- 
tween printing and filing, sometimes, to be sure, 
resulting in the correction of errors, but more 
often merely to answer requests for explanation 
and information; (2) doing work—recataloging 
as well as new difficult books—by request at a 
given time when it could be done more econom- 
ically and to better advantage and perhaps with 
better results at another time; (3) repeated re- 
printing of open and occasionally other entries, 
bringing the printed cards up to date to include 
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manuscript additions made at intervals on our 
own cards; (4) changing headings for entire 
groups of cards to match political or geograph- 
ical changes, changes of names of governments, 
institutions and societies, that is, replacing por- 
tions of the catalog by new entries, when refer- 
ence ad interim in our own catalog would answer 
equally well until the change could be made 
with more certainty and with less extra effort 
under more favorable circumstances a_ little 
later; (5) holding our own new copy in arrears 
at the printing office to expedite the reprinting 
of cards out of stock; (6) answering requests 
for bibliographic and other miscellaneous in- 
formation not affecting the entries but originat- 
ing thru the distribution of printed cards. In- 
adequate provision for this extra work, impair- 
ment of the force owing to war time and post 
war time losses and changes, not yet entirely 
overcome, and growing pains of a service ever 
expanding in new directions still subject the 
permanent personnel of the staff to rather severe 
strain. Thanks to the gradual effect of the re- 
classification of the service, conditions look 
more favorable for the future, especially if the 
increased facilities for professional library 
training shall succeed as well in attracting per- 
sons with ability to make good catalogers as 
they appear to do in finding aspirants for other, 
particularly administrative, positions. 

Coming now to changes in the state of opinion 
with respect to the best form of the subject cata- 
log there appears to be little, if any, abatement 
of the sharpness of disagreement, at least among 
librarians ministering mainly to professional 
and research workers. For general reference 
use in the public library the dictionary catalog 
may be said to have proved its superiority— 
I make the reservation that in libraries mainly 
or exclusively devoted to reference service a 
classified catalog is needed, not to say indis- 
pensable, in addition. The shelf-list fitted with 
guides and reference entries answers the pur- 
pose very well. An example of a notable com- 
promise, a classified catalog with alphabetical 
subject index, supplemented by a limited alpha- 
betical subject catalog, is the catalog of the 
John Crerar Library. 

Taking a brief general view of cataloging 
from the beginning we know that there were 
library catalogs in antiquity, but of their char- 
acter, what they were like, we know little or 
nothing. They may be presumed to have been 
very brief. The catalogs of medieval libraries 
consisted of lists of the bare names of books 
or authors, Biblia, or perhaps Biblia pulchra, a 
beautiful Bible; Cato, Cato glosatus; Gesta 
Alexandri Magni; Vitae patrum, and the like 
are typical entries, tho occasionally there are 
fuller descriptive entries. The titles were usually 
grouped under a few broad class headings. 
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Many such catalogs have been printed by his- 
torians of library progress and investigators of 
other subjects. We have for example the cata- 
logs of the libraries of Canterbury and Dover, 
edited by Montague Rhodes James‘, and the 
catalogs noted in Becker’, Gottlieb’, Naumann’s 
Serapeum', Delisle’s Cabinet des Manuscrits’, the 
collection edited by the German and Austrian 
academies’, and in other collections. After the 
invention of printing some of the printers and 
publishers issued lists similar in style to the 
medieval library catalogs of the books printed by 
them. A slight advance during the sixteenth cen- 
tury may be observed in the first bibliography of 
note: the Bibliotheca Universalis of Gesner, 
1545. Gesner sometimes added the date of publi- 
cation of the works quoted. A little further ad- 
vance, a small one, is noticeable in seventeenth 
century catalogs, for example in that of the Bar- 
berini library, 1681. The* seventeenth century 
catalogs represent great improvement in method 
and technique, Audiffredi’s catalog of the Casa- 
nate library is a model in many ways; other re- 
spectable and representative examples of catalog- 
ing progress are the Catalogus Bibliothecae Bu- 
navianae, and Lelong’s Bibliotheque Historique, 
the catalog of the French royal library. In the 
nineteenth century, with annual book production 
mounting into the hundred thousands, catalogs 
generally approach nearer and nearer the desired 


perfect type of entry towards which cataloging 
practice has been tending, as we have seen, thru 


the centuries. I need only mention the catalog 
of the British Museum, that of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, and the catalog cards of the libraries 
contributing to the Union Catalog at the Library 
of Congress. Scholarly book collectors with 
large and choice libraries set the pace. Gifts of 
such libraries and the demands of an increas- 
ingly learned public to whom these collections 
become accessible eventually compel the institu- 
tions owning such material to follow in provid- 
ing reliable catalogs. And it is not merely the 
old books about which this exact information is 
wanted. Books of no particular interest yester- 
day, pamphlets which were considered worthless 
and were thrown away because they could be had 
for nothing, have become important and precious 
for one reason or another. The novels of the 


*James, Montague Rhodes. The ancient libraries of 
Canterbury and Dover. Cambridge, 1903. 

* Becker, Gustav Heinrich. Catalogi bibliothecarum 
antiqui. Bonnae, 1885. 
*Gottlieb, Theodor. 
theken. Leipzig, 1890. 
*Serapeum. Zeitschrift fiir Bibliothekwissenschaft, 
Handschriftenkunde und Giltere Litteratur. Hrsg. von 

Dr. Robert Naumann. Leipzig, 1840-70. 

* Delisle, Léopold Victor. .... Le cabinet des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque impériale. Paris, 1868-81. 

* Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge. Wien, 1915- 
Miinchen, 1918-  , 
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40’s, the dime novels of the 70’s, become docy.- 
ments for the study of the social culture and 
psychology of their age and it becomes import- 
ant to distinguish originals from imitations, 
doubtful reprints and reproductions. Few days 
pass that attention is not called to the omission 
of some matter or detail on a catalog card, which 
is significant and important to the persons inter- 
ested; the same persons may be, of course, quite 
indifferent to the omission of similar matter con- 
cerning books in which others are interested, 
Each finds fault with the catalog if it falls short 
in answering his quest for information. Bureaus 
of information and bibliographic reference sery- 
ices are maintained, spending much valuable 
time in ascertaining facts to be found in other 
catalogs and bibliographies—why not have them 
once for all in your own catalog? True economy 
it is to make an entry which answers the purposes 
for which persons to whom books are necessary 
consult catalogs, and bibliographies when the 
catalogs fail: an entry not ornate and elaborate 
but correct, complete, and withal as concise as 
possible. It may to advantage include subject 
headings and classification symbols, translatable 
at pleasure into terms of other systems if de- 
sired. Once you have such a card then the book 
is cataloged for good, it need not be done over 
and over again. You may then make brief 
entries from it for any kind of finding list or 
bulletin you like, reducing it to the lowest terms 
but still accurate in all its elements. With dv li- 
cate printed cards you may combine these nits 
into single library catalogs, into national, inter- 
national, universal catalogs. You may have a 
geographical catalog with all the subject sub- 
divisions applicable under each country, state, 
city or other local subdivision. You may have a 
subject catalog with all pertinent local subdivi- 
sions under each subject. Such catalog would 
save you and readers a vast amount of time now 
dissipated in making and following references 
from one part of the catalog to the other. And 
you can have classified catalogs and special sub- 
ject catalogs or bibliographies ad libitum, pro- 
vided you have schemes of systematic arrange- 
ments, carefully worked out in detail. 
Planning and thinking of doing things has 
become a special profession also in this age of 
specialization: the world seems to be growing 
full of people who can think of things for other 
people to do; far reaching projects are studied 
and proposed, and more or less carefully organ- 
ized and plotted on paper—to be passed on to 
the rank and file to do along with other, their 
regular, work. But the willingness to carry a 
long laborious enterprise thru to the end, to do 
a share of the onerous labor involved in it, that 
work of detail on which the value of a catalog or 
bibliography depends in the end, so that it will 
stay done, and the next project may begin where 
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the first one left off and need not begin all over 
again from the beginning—the work of the indi- 
yidual cataloger, in short—receives too often 
scant recognition and reward. It is one reason 
why catalogers are scarce, the other being that 
the work in itself is exacting and laborious, re- 
sponsibility for errors of ignorance or careless- 
ness can not be shifted, the mistakes come home 
to roost—more show can be made with less effort 
in directing the work of others where mechanical 
mass production is feasible. Labor saving de- 
vices and efficiency methods are useful in their 
place, but it is not economical “‘to use derricks to 
pick up needles, or steam hammers to drive 
tacks,” as Dr. Poole used to say, nor I might add 
is it a proof of progressiveness to jump into an 
automobile to cross the street—unless it were 
that the machine must be kept going. The most 
wanted labor saving device in the business of 
making catalogs has not yet been found—it is a 
relatively cheap process of photographic or other 
faithful reproduction of the printed catalog card 
—typographical reprinting is unreliable and 
comparatively expensive. When we have that 
process one of our most serious problems will 
have been solved. 

For the large library, for the home of the 
union catalog, the question of housing provision 
for the expanding card catalog is disquieting. 
It is time to get accustomed to the idea that the 
great centralized catalog is worth its keep. Next 
to the collections, the books themselves, the cata- 
log, the indispensable tool of the library, is its 
most precious possession. The card catalog may 
need to be kept in bounds by printing compre- 
hensive book catalogs, to which the card catalog 
may be the supplement for the current acces- 
sions. It is a question for the future. I leave it 
for another occasion. 


Recent Foreicn Copes or CaTALocinG RULES 

Spain. Junta Facultativa de Archives, Bibliotecas y 
Museos. Instrucciones para la redaccion de los cata- 
logos en las bibliotecas publicas del estado. Madrid, 
1902. 

Instruktionen fiir die alphabetischen Kataloge der 
preuszischen Bibliotheken vom 10. Mai 1889. 2. Ausg. 
in der Fassung vom 10. August 1908. Berlin, 1909. 

Association des Bibliothécaires Francais. . . . Régles 
et usages observés dans les principales bibliothéques 
de Paris pour la rédaction et le classement des cata- 
logues d’auteurs et d’anonymes (1912) . . . Paris, 
1913. 

Vereinigung Schweizerischer Bibliothekare. Entwurf 
zu einer Katalogisierungsinstruktion fiir den schwei- 
zerischen Gesamtkatalog. Ziirich, 192). 

Stockholm. Kungliga Biblioteket. Katalogregler fér 
Kungl. biblioteket, samt anvisningar for anordnande 
av bokband. Av riksbibliotekarien faststillda den 30 
juni 1916. Stockholm, 1916. 

Denmark. Bogsamlingskomité. Katalogisering; raad 
og regler til brug ved ordningen af bogsamlinger, ud- 
givet af Statens bogsamlingskomité. Kgbenhavn, 1917. 

Norsk Bibliotekforening. Forslag til katalogiserings- 
regler utarb. av Norsk Bibliotekforenings Katalogkomite. 
Kristiania, 1921. 
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Italy. Commissione incaricata di proporre un nuovo 
codice di regole [etc.] . . . Regole per la compilazione 
del catalogo alfabetico. Roma, 1922. 

Munich. Bayerische Staatsbibliothek. Katalogisie- 
rungs-ordnung. 2. Ausg. Miinchen, 1922. 

Oxford. University. Bodleian library. . . . Rules 
for the cataloguing of printed books published be- 


fore 1920 . . . Oxford, 1922. 


—— .. .. Rules for the author-cata- 
logue of books published in or after 1920. Oxford, 
1923. , 

Paris. Bibliotheque Nationale. Usages suivis dans 
la rédaction du Catalogue général des livres imprimés 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale, recueillis et coordonnés 


par E. G. Ledos. Paris, 1923. 


Three Notable Book Exhibits 


OINCIDING with the visit of the fiftieth An- 

niversary Conference foreign delegation to 
Evanston, appeared Theodore Wesley Koch's 
“Florentine Book Fair” which is “in a way, a 
continuation of ‘Notes on the German Book Ex- 
hibit, Chicago, 1925.” “In the writing of that 
booklet,” says Dr. Koch, “I became interested in 
the subject of national and international book ex- 
hibits. In the hope of interesting others in the 
possibility of getting more foreign book ex- 
hibits in the United States, I have ventured to 
picture three notable book exhibits held during 
1925 in Florence, Paris and New York.” In 
addition to the chapters dealing more immedi- 
ately with these expositions there are others on 
publishing conditions in Germany, on German 
book printing of today, and on the making of 
colored reproductions. 

Reproductions in black and white from photo- 
graphs, woodcuts, etchings, etc., and several 
beautiful color pages (printed by Max Jaffé of 
Vienna) ornament Dr. Koch’s beautiful book- 
let which is of the same format as his re- 
cent “Reading, a Vice or a Virtue,” his “Biblio- 
thécaires d’Antan,” and other bookish publica- 
tions. Announcement is made of others to ap- 
pear in the series: “Reading in and out of 
College,” “The Laboratory of the Humanities,” 
“The Bodleian Library,” “The Vatican Library,” 
“The Library of the British Museum,” which, 
like the present volume, will be published by 
subscription. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Librarian of Northwestern Library, Evanston, 
Ill. The cost of the present volume is $2 in 
paper cover; $3 in boards. 








HE vote for a new library building in Cin- 

cinnati to cost $2,500,000 exclusive of site, 
passed handsomely at last month’s election. 
This library serves both Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County and of all the bond issues submitted 
to the voters—street paving, sewers, hospital, 
etc.,—the library polled the highest number of 
votes. It went many thousands of votes over 
the fifty-five per cent of favorable votes as re- 
quired by law. 




































































Classification—1876-1926 


By ERNEST C. RICHARDSON, 


Consultant in Bibliography, Library of Congress. 


T the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, Professor Thorpe, president of the 
Chemical Section, called the increase of 

libraries and the increase of cemeteries two of 
the great problems of modern civilization and 
suggested cremation as the solution for both. 
The human mind, he says, stands appalled at the 
prospect of the situation a hundred years hence. 
This recalls the fact that Mr, Secretary Hughes 
a few years since was also appalled at the pros- 
pect and feared that, at the present rate of in- 
crease “no one can master his material.” This 
is the point of the matter, the mastery of mate- 
rial—the intellectual worker swamped by 
quantity. - 

Now this problem of the endless making of 
many books is a_ real problem, a_ big 
problem, and a problem of modern civili- 
zation, but it is not a new problem nor 
is it very appalling if the true solution 
is applied. The true solution is, however, not 
cremation, but classification—the subdividing of 


material into manageable groups. Classification 


is in fact the sufficient method of mastering ma- 
terial however great—the true solution of the 


problem of book quantity. 


The problem is undoubtedly big. On its face 
it is appalling. Probably a million millions of 
books have already been produced. The annual 
output of new books demands the shelving space 
of perhaps ten thousand million octavo volumes. 
In a hundred years this would mean another 
million million. If those bibliographic fanatics 
who hold that every scrap of print is sacred and 
nothing should be destroyed, should have their 
way, all existing library buildings would have 
to be enlarged twenty fold this year. In one 
hundred years it would take three hundred thou- 
sand Libraries of Congress to contain them— 
twenty-five million miles of shelving—a thou- 
sand times the present library capacity of the 
world. 

It is small wonder that men, taking production 
on its face, have for three thousand years since 
the Hebrew Preacher stated the problem, been 
appalled by the increase of baoks, and, taking 
counsel of desperation rather than reason have 
looked for relief to cremation or some other 
form of destructive solution. 

Strictly speaking cremation is not a solution 
of the problem at all. It is, like pulping or 
pulverization, only a method of disposing of the 
results of selective elimination or weeding, The 
solution involved is weeding or the elimination 
of the unfit, and in the disposal of dead books 


cremation is only one of several methods and 
not always the most effective. When the prob- 
lem was first realized indeed cremation was «<, 
far from effective that it preserved rather 1! 
destroyed. At that time’a vast majority of the 
world’s books were of clay. The more they w+, 
baked the longer their life expectation. Unbake« 
tablets dissolved or turned to dust when exposed 
to water or air as quickly as wood pulp paper 
does today. 

Weeding is the method. Cremation is mere], 
a favorite way of disposing of its weeds. This 
method of destructive selection has, however, in 
fact been the, favorite or perhaps only recog. 
nized method of meeting the problem. There 
have been many famous applications of it. Some 
two thousand years ago a Chinese Empero: 
destroyed with his own hands all books in his 
library except those in two or three selected 
subjects and incidentally destroyed four hundred 
odd librarians who would not do likewise. A 
thousand years later, it is alleged—wronely to 
be sure—the Alexandrian Library was burnt be- 
cause whatever was worth knowing was in the 
Koran, and whatever was not Koran, therefore. 
just as well burnt. Since then Christians have 
had many a book burning of Korans in the same 
spirit. If those who burnt Korans and those who 
burnt everything but Korans had their way, the 
problem might, indeed, be fully solved and the 
world swept bare ready for a fresh start. This 
is the logic of selective elimination where men’s 
tastes differ so much. 

The trouble with selective cremation has al- 
ways been that the wrong books are apt to be 
burned, If cremation were confined to dead 
books it would be an unqualified blessing, but 
in the erratic history of mankind it has hap- 
pened more often than not that books were 
burned not because they were dead but because 
they were too much alive or because the literary 
coroners could not tell the quick from the dead. 
This is the vice of weeding in general. Few men 
are experts in the manifold uses which make a 
book alive. They tend to think that the book for 
which they have no use is not useful and to scrap 
it, whereas what is one man’s poison is often 
another man’s meat, and the book is destroyed 
by one is just what is wanted by another. Alto- 
gether the negative solution of weeding—the 
artificial selection of the unfit which has been 
in general the only recognized solution, has 
proved ineffective and dangerous to the problem 
of mastering material because it often destroys 
primary and irreplaceable material. It is now 
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facing the problem, not as the destruction of the 
unfit, but as the salvation of the useful, that the 
problem is to be solved. 

Moreover it is precisely by dwelling on the 
destructive aspects rather than the constructiy 
that the problem becomes appalling at al. 
When the mind is fixed on saving for every man 
his material and all his material, the problem 
becomes simplified to the ultimate. It is in each 
case reduced to one copy of every work wanted 
by the worker gathered for him and put where he 
can master it with the minimum expenditure of 
time and energy. 

It is thus because of the failure to face the 
enormous quantity of books as a wealth of mate- 
rial to be mastered rather than a jungle to be 
weeded which has led to panic or cremation. 

Looked at without terror one can make dis- 
tinctions and the mass melts away rapidly. 
Three distinctions are effective: First, a distinc- 
tion between the increase of books and the in- 
crease of libraries, then one between works and 
copies, then one between mass and mass broken 
up into manageable units thru classification. 
These distinctions made, quantity ceases to be 
appalling. 

The difference between the quantity of books 
produced and the quantity of books in libraries 
is the difference between one and a thousand. 
Something like an English billion of books has 
been produced but less than an American billion 
survives in libraries. Books increase perhaps ten 
thousand millions annually, but libraries only 
one hundred millions. Somehow the natural 
elimination of unfit books by cremation, pulver- 
izing or pulping disposes of ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent of books produced before 
the problem of the selective elimination of books 
in libraries begins. When we talk of weeding, 
therefore, we mean only the weeding out of the 
less fit from this small remnant. It is true that 
many libraries still need weeding, altho rather 
by redistribution than by cremation, but this 
problem in fact is very small indeed compared 
with the mass produced. It hardly applies to 
one-tenth of one per cent of books produced, 
and the cremation solution applies to much less 
than one-tenth of the one-tenth of one per cent. 
Still it is a large and practical problem. No 
doubt out of one hundred and fifty million books 
in American libraries at least twenty per cent 
could be redistributed or destroyed with a posi- 
tive gain in the mastery of material and a hous- 
ing space gain of perhaps fifteen million vol- 
umes—that is to say, fifteen million dollars. 

Again the confusion between works and copies 
has unnecessarily increased the illusion of quan- 
tity and the resulting panic. The billion surviv- 
ing books represent only some ten million works 
with an average of a hundred copies each, vari- 
ously distributed. In mastering his material a 
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man deals with works not copies. There is noth- 
ing very appalling about mastering ten million 
works. We already have libraries with one-tifth 
this number—and on the whole among public 
libraries the larger the library is the better its 
material is mastered, altho the best types of 
thoro mastery to the last detail are found in 
some of the small highly specialized libraries. 
In any event up to ten million works there is 
nothing appalling in the problem of mastering 
the material, even if ten million works mean a 
hundred millions of analytical titles contained 
in these ten million works. Method and money 
—and not so much money really—can easily do 
it. This is proved by the modern great libraries. 

This leads to the final fallacy which makes 
book production quantity appalling to the un- 
thinking. This is the fallacy of looking at these 
ten million works as a mass, instead of dividing 
the mass up into manageable units by classifica- 
tion and mastering them singly. Every man’s 
material is at most a very small fraction of the 
whole however many works it may involve, The 
problem is simply to segregate for each man his 
material—to take it cut of its haystack and or- 
ganize it. In short, the key is classification and 
the big rough constructive contribution is library 
classification. No one can master his material 
if he must himself hunt each item out of ten 
millions. It is a simple matter, however, if it is 
all put in pigeon-holes, Library classification 
dees just this, first by grouping books on the 
shelves, second by grouping card references to 
these books and the analytical references to these 
hooks in catalogs. Shelf classification and sub- 
ject catalogs, whether systematic or dictionary, 
alphabetical or classed, are the machinery. 

The A. L. A. discussion of classification during 
the past fifty years kas brought out many things 
with clearness. The discussions began with the 
question of fixed and relative location. It pro- 
ceeded to the questions of broad and close classi- 
fication. These brought out clearly the fact that 
classification is not needed until the quantity 
becomes considerable and the further fact that 
when the quantity becomes very great, the most 
minute subdivision is profitable. In short, it has 
shown experimentally that classification is the 
solution of the problem of quantity among 
beoks. 

The discussion of alphabetical and systematic 
classification, whether for books on the shelves 
or cards in the catalogs, has farther brought out 
the value of dividing into the smallest concrete 
classes—the most minute groups to which a spe- 
cific name can be given. 

The many discussions of detail as to shelf and 
catalog classification and notations have had as 
their subconscious basis this fact that the solu- 
tion of the problem -f quantity and the method 
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of enabling a man to master this material is 
classification. 

The story of practical library classification 
during the past fifty years is to be read in the 
light of this fact. It is a story not of develop- 
ing theory but of progressive application. Al- 
most all the practical principles which enter into 
applied classification today were recognized and 
applied by the founders of the A. L. A._ Little 
has been added to the relative location, decimal 
and mnenomic principles of Mr. Dewey and the 
mixed letter and figure, author initial and ex- 
pansive principles of Cutter. Some progress has 
been made in adjusting the schedules of classifi- 
cation to modern scientific usage and in the 
clarification of the principles. ‘Yhe Library of 
Congress system and the system of Bliss are un- 
doubtedly nearer modern scientific usage than 
the Decimal classification has ever been, or even 
the Cutter system, and the work of Bliss on the 
philosophy of classification has been a real 
contribution to interpretation. 
~. The main progress, however, has been not in 
theory but in the application. Here the story is 
one of great and rapid progress in the concrete 
solution of the problem of numbers. By the 
same token it is the story of unmeasured con- 
tribution to the simplification of the work of 
learning and the task of students in mastering 
their material. In 1876 a thin pamphlet of 42 


pages could contain the Dewey, Decimal or Am- 
herst system, at that time only partly applied to 


the library of less than forty thousand volumes 
for which it was invented, and at a time when the 
largest American library was figured at four 
hundred thousand volumes and the total number 
of the world’s books was reckoned as two million 
titles. In 1926 the just completed Library of 
Congress classification forms a small shelf-full 
of stout volumes applied to a library of three 
million four hundred thousand volumes and the 
number of titles for a universal library is esti- 
mated at ten million. 

Meantime with the rapid increase of books, the 
Decimal Classification system of 1876 has differ- 
entiated more and more until it takes a fat volume 
in the standard form and a prodigious one in the 
Brussels form to contain it and it has been ap- 
plied to thousands of libraries, The standardized 
values produced by this are incalculable. The 
secret of this success is in part the soundness of 
the principle of decimal notation, including its 
mnenomic features, but it is almost equally due 
to the fact that it has been subject-indexed with 
remarkable skill and completeness. The now 
finished Library of Congress system is beginning 
to compete seriously with it, because on the 
whole its sub-divisions are more modern, but 
more especially because the extensive use of 
Library of Congress cards allows the automatic 
application of its notation. Some seventy-five 
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libraries have adopted it and now that it js fip. 
ished and the work of perfecting indexes goin 
on, it is likely to be more largely adopted among 

ie : 0 
the nearly four thousand libraries which use 
the L. C. cards. It is hard to avoid the conc}y. 
sion that the Decimal notation has proved jjs 
superiority and that, on the whole, the Library 
of Congress schedules are better. One could 
wish that the official Dewey system would adopt 
the Library of Congress outlines and apply the 
Decimal notation and index to them, forming a 
new L, C, D. C. which could be applied or trans. 
lated automatically into or out of L. C. nota. 
tions. 

All this development has helped in the mastery 
of the material which has been growing rapidly 
in American libraries since 1876, and the prob- 
lem of dividing this increased materia] up into 
manageable sections has developed into the for- 
mation of specialized libraries. These are mu)tj- 
plying so rapidly that the modern development 
and practice of applied classification may be 
said to be not the classification of books in libra- 
ries, but the classification of the special libraries 
themselves. The formation of specialized libra- 
ries has farther led to a development of special- 
ized library classifications. The typical move- 
ment in classification today is in this field of 
special classification of and for special libraries. 

Reviewing the progress of library work during 
the past fifty years and remembering that the 
point of library service is to enable a worker to 
master his material, it is hardly too much to say 
that the introduction by Mr. Dewey in 1876 of 
ihe principle of relative location has proved the 
one factor needed to make the classification of 
books effective for its purpose. The general 
application of this principle is automatically 
solving the problem of quantity. The present 
development of special libraries or special col- 
lections, with the growth of union cataloging and 
reciprocal service, promises to do the rest. In 
spite of the increase of books every worker can 
master his material more completely, more 
promptly and much more cheaply than he could 
in 1876, and this is dué chiefly to the general 
adoption of book and catalog classification. 


This paper was read at the A. L. A. Catalog 
Section’s meeting at Atlantic City, October 5, 


1926. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Libraries interested in Public Safety problems 
may secure free copies, as long as the supply 
lasts, of the public safety sessions of the 1925 
Transactions of the National Safety Council. 
14th Annual Congress. Requests for copies 
should be addressed to the Librarian, National 
Safety Council, 108 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 












Subject Subdivisions and Uniformity in the 
Use of Subject Headings 


By WILMER L. HALL 


Assistant Librarian, Virginia State Library 


dificult it is to secure and maintain uni- 

formity in the use of subject headings in 
a large card catalog. In the first place, such a 
catalog is usually the work of many minds and 
hands, and represents a long growth, with ever- 
increasing complexity; in the second place, any 
contemporary group of catalogers shows a 
natural variation in its skill and point of view. 
In the main, standardized practice and guides 
make possible a high degree of accuracy and 
uniformity, but many discrepancies and incon- 
sistencies nevertheless occur, of which no one is 
better aware than the experienced cataloger. 
Extensive and critical use of the catalog at any 
time will probably reveal such variations to the 
professional eye. Sometimes these may be easily 
rectified; often they involve so many related 
situations that it is not practicable to undertake 
them on every occasion. 

Many inconsistencies arise thru the undis- 
criminating use of subject headings indicated on 
the printed cards distributed by the Library of 
Congress. Many of these cards are the work of 
various institutions and government libraries. 
accepted as co-operating cataloging agencies. 
whose subject headings vary in some respects 
from those of the Library of Congress. These 
cards often provide serious inconsistencies in the 
hands of unskilled or overworked catalogers. In 
recent years there has been an effort to indicate 
also Library of Congress practice, thus obviat- 
ing a good deal of trouble. Cards turned out 
by the local library are also frequently a fruit- 
ful source of lack of uniformity in the use of 
subject headings. 

To the cataloger who is on guard against these 
errors, there is another prolific source of 
trouble. Multiplication of material on a subject 
gives rise to subdivision of headings; particu- 
larly is this true in a large and quickly growing 
library like the Library of Congress. A library 
which accepts the practice of this institution may 
very naturally adopt subject headings embody- 
ing recent subdivisions without a re-examination 
of the material to ascertain if the subdivisions 
should not also be applied to existing headings 
in which they have not been used. This course 
may effect a separation of cards relating to simi- 
lar material. Suppose, for example, material 
on agriculture in Virginia, including statistical 
matter, is entered under the heading Agriculture 


] ri experienced cataloger knows how 





-Virginia; that the growth of such material 
necessitales subdivision; that the subdivision 
Statistics is adopted to cover statistical material 
on this subject; and the subject heading Agri- 
culture—Virginia—Statistics is used. If there 
is not a re-examination of material so that the 
latter subject heading will also be made to apply 
to all this statistical material, similar matter in 
such a case will be entered under two headings, 
resulting in two alphabetical arrangements of 
the cards, and the user of the catalog will per- 
haps be misled as to the resources of the library 
on such statistical material. 

Differences in thoroness and point of view of 
experienced catalogers also cause discrepancies. 
For example, a biographical work dealing with 
Virginia Baptists may be entered by one cata- 
loger under Baptists 
Biography; a similar work may be entered by 
another cataloger under Baptists—Virginia and 
Baptists—Biography. In the second case, one 
consulting the catalog under Virginia 
phy would miss this biographical work relating 
Such situations 
experienced librarians but are misleading to the 
public who expect to find the resources of the 
library on such a subject under any heading 
which applies. 


Virginia and Virginia 


Biogra- 


to Virginia. are realized by 


To aid in the prevention of such discrepancies 
the Virginia State Library has been accumulat- 
ing a record of applications of subject sub- 
divisions, with references to supplementary and 
related headings. It is. in effect, a detailed sup- 
plement to the well-known Library of Congress 
manual, “Subject Subdivisions.” Every appli- 
cation of subject subdivisions, however. is not 
noted; such a list would be too detailed for 
convenient use, and many such examples would 
add nothing of value. Local subdivisions are 
not usually noted as they are generally indi- 
cated in the lists of subject headings. Form 
divisions, such as Bibliography, are not usually 
given. In the case of other subdivisions, as 
many examples are given as are considered use- 
ful, all unusual and extended applications and 
combinations being noted. 
of course, the use of headings depends upon the 
cataloger’s judgment of what subjects are called 
for by the material under consideration; this 
list serves only to provide an additional guide 
to uniformity in the use of subject headings and 


In the final analysis. 
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a partial safeguard against inadvertent omis- 
sions. 

In the example given above, the cataloger, by 
referring to Biography, would note many ex- 
amples of headings to which this subdivision 
applies, including both Baptists and Virginia. 
Under Baptists a note would indicate that bi- 
ography of Baptists in special localities take 
additional entry under [local subdivision ]— 
Biography; under Virginia (which might an- 
swer in our case as an example of such local 
subdivision) a note would indicate that biogra- 
phy of special denominations, sects, classes, etc. 
often have additional entries under [special de- 
nomination, sect, class, etc.]|—Biography and 
{special denomination, sect, class, ete. |—Vir- 
ginia. Under the same subdivision the cataloger 
would find, in alphabetical order, the names of 
various denominations, sects, classes, etc., to 
which Biography had been applied. 

Each subdivision is shown. Thus, continuing 
the examples under Biography, we list also such 
applications as Illinois—Biography—Portraits 
and U. S.—Biography—Portraits. Consulting 
Portraits, one would find also these subject 
headings noted there among the examples of 
headings to which the subdivision Portraits had 
been applied. 

In further illustration of the use of notes, the 
following examples are given: 

Under Boundaries might be listed Oklahoma 
—Boundaries—Texas and Texas—Boundaries— 
Oklahoma. A note would indicate that such 
boundary questions relating to a special locality 
take additional entry, as Red River Valley, Tex. 

Under Prevention would be listed Accidents, 
with note, See also Employers’ liability, Labor 
and laboring classes—Accidents. Further, pre- 
vention of accidents in special industries takes 
additional entry under name of industry, as 
Lumbering, Sawmills, ete. Again, additional 
entry is often required under Safety appliances; 
and reference to subdivisions Safety appliances 
and Safety measures which may be required 
under special subjects. Here it may be stated, 
however, that, tho these notes and references may 
be very full and complete, in practice we are not 
inclined to duplicate such notes and references 
as occur in the general lists of subject headings. 

Under Specifications would be listed Bridges 
and a note would indicate that specifications 
of bridges constructed of particular materials 
may require additional heading, as Bridges, 
Iron and steel. 

Under Education would be given Negroes and 
a note would indicate that the education of Ne- 
groes in special localities takes additional entry 
under Education—|[local subdivision]; that 
entry may also be needed under Negroes— 
[local subdivision]; also that the special subject 
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of education may require additional entry, 4s 
Domestic economy—Study and teaching. | _ 

By consulting either Bibliography or Goverp. 
ment publications, one would find U. S.(,, 
ernment publications—Bibliography ; and a note 
would show that government publications on 
special subjects take special headings, as (\\)|) 
—Bibliography; also that the publications of 
particular bureaus and departments take acdi(i. 
tional entries, as U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce—Bibliography. . 

Notes also indicate any special interpretation 
of applications. Under Means of communica. 
tion would be listed Deaf and dumb; and a note 
would indicate that this heading covers |ip. 
reading. . 

It may also be indicated when the subdivision 
is not to be used. We show this by paren- 
theses. Thus, under Addresses, sermons, ete. 
there would be listed copious examples of the 
use of this subdivision, among them being 
Washington, George, pres. U. S.; but (Harrison, 
William Henry, pres. U. S.) indicates to the 
cataloger that we have not applied this sub- 
division here altho having cataloged material 
of such a character. 

In addition to such references and notes, it 
is, in many cases, a great help to refer to sub- 
divisions and have concrete examples of their 
application, showing how used and how com. 
bined with other subdivisions. Such a list 
proves a valuable guide to the use of subdivi- 
sions in many situations. I believe that any 
library confronted with the problems of subject 
headings in a large, dictionary, card catalog. or 
any library which is creating such a catalog, 
would find it a great advantage to build up such 
a detailed record and guide in its use of subject 
headings. 


This paper contains the substance of an in- 
formal talk to a group of catalogers at the last 
annual meeting of the Virginia Library Asso- 
ciation. 


“Pacific Northwest Libraries” 
6¢P ACIFIC Northwest Libraries: History of 


their early development in Washington. 
Oregon and British Columbia,” consists of three 
papers prepared for the seventeenth annual con- 
ference of the Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation, as a contribution to the Fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the A. L. A. These 
papers, printed in the Washington Historical 
Quarterly for October and now issued in reprint 
are: “Early Library Development in Washing- 
ton” by Charles W. Smith; “The Library Move- 
ment in British Columbia” by John Forsyth, and 
“Some Early Libraries of Oregon,” by Mispah 


G. Blair. 
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Library of Congress Subject Headings. 
Old and New 


By EDNA L. GOSS 


Head of the Catalog Department, University of Minnesota Library, and at present on leave at 
the University of California Library 


tool which helps to open up the resources of 

the library to many of its users, the cataloger, 
as we all know, must have vision, in addition 
to all the technical requirements, and in no part 
of the work is broad vision, combined with 
common sense and good judgment, so impor- 
tant as in consideration of, and decisions on, 
subject headings. 

With the whole field of knowledge before us, 
the problems are sometimes bewildering and in- 
tricate, and, as there are continually new de- 
velopments and changes in the sciences, history, 
education, etc., any catalog which aims to give 
good service, as it should to justify its existence, 
must also be changed to conform to the changes 
in the subjects themselves. Expense of chang- 
ing must, of course, be considered, but some 
changes are absolutely necessary. It is, then, 
in connection with changes in old subject head- 
ings, or addition of new, that I shall bring up 
merely a few points, attempting to give only 
some notes of kinds of new or changed headings, 
either adopted by the Library of Congress or 
found desirable in other libraries, calling atten- 
tion to some kinds of changed headings which 
experience has shown that catalogers must be 
trained to observe. 

While the Library of Congress cards were 
available for many years before the complete 
list of subject headings was printed for distri- 
bution, only those who were doing cataloging 
then can realize how great was the assistance 
furnished us when this L. C. list finally appeared 
in parts. The A. L. A. list had been very useful, 
but the larger libraries, at least, found it worth 
while to change then, if not before, many forms 
to agree with L. C. headings; and this confor- 
mity will become* even more general in the 
future, since it is practically decided that no 
new edition of the A. L. A. headings will be 
printed. Our indebtedness to the Library of 
Congress which has made available to other 
libraries this invaluable list of headings used 
in that library cannot be measured and, with 
the issue of the second edition in 1919 and 
supplementary lists since, our appreciation of 
that great service has grown continually. Just 
recently, for a new edition of the United States 
Catalog, the H. W. Wilson Company has sent 
out inquiries as to whether libraries would pre- 
fer to have subject headings agree more nearly 
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with those of the Library of Congress and ask- 
ing for some statement of principles which 
might be followed. Questions as to use of old 
or new L. C, headings, or still different forms 
are, then, especially pertinent at this time. 

In the majority of cases it seems best to fol- 
low the Library of Congress subject heading 
list now, but there have been, naturally, various 
changes made since the first edition, some of 
which are incorporated in the second edition 
and others, later, in the supplements, or on very 
recent cards. It is necessary, sometimes, for 
other libraries to make changes or adopt new 
headings in advance of the Library of Congress 
and it is interesting to observe some of the cases 
in which the Library of Congress has seemed 
slow to adopt a heading which at the University 
of Minnesota we had found it desirable to use for 
some time, such as Mental tests, Junior col- 
leges, or Quantum theory. 

The second edition of the Newark List of 
Subject Headings for Information File, com- 
piled by Helen F. Gould and Emma A. Grady, 
published in 1925, omits probably a third of 
the subjects given in the first edition, 1917, re- 
places about an equal number and adds about 
five hundred entirely new headings, in a list 
totaling four thousand. The proportion of 
changed or new headings would be greater in 
a list of this sort than in the L. C. list, no 
doubt, but it is an indication of the need of 
constant watchfulness and foresight, in order 
that, as times change, the catalog, too, may be 
“off with the old and on with the new.” 

Various kinds of new or changed Library of 


Congress headings might be classified as 
follows: 


1. Subject entirely new, e. g. Insulin; Project 
method in teaching; Air mail service; Sales 
tax; Lausanne, Treaty of, 1923; in L. C. sup- 
plementary lists indicated by a dagger. 

2. Subject changed to entirely different form, 
e. g. Automobile trucks, changed to Motor- 
trucks; Labor and laboring classes—Dwellings, 
changed to Housing, for all books since 1914, 

3. Subject divided and part only assigned a 
new heading, e. g. Junior high schools, formerly 
under High schools; Employees’ representation 
in management, formerly under Factory manage- 
ment, etc. 

1. Subject subdivided, e. g. 
ditions—1918- 


Economic con- 
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ireland—History—1920- 

Labor and laboring classes—1914- 
Ability—Testing. 
Copper—Metallography. 
Heat—Transmission. 
War—Casualties (Statistics, etc.) 

5. Subject changed only slightly in form, 
e. g. Debating changed to Debates and debating; 
changes from singular to plural, e. g. Lily 
changed to Lilies, Dog to Dogs, and many other 
similar. headings; also from inverted to dash 
subheading, e. g. Man, Migrations of, changed 
to Man—Migrations. 

6. New references, e. g. Zoning. See Cities 
and towns—Planning—Zone system; Fishes— 
Color. See Color of fishes; Social work. 
See Social service; Geography, Linguistic. 
See Linguistic geography. 

Those designated as 3 and 4, subjects divided 
or subdivided with part either under different 
heading or subdivision, are those which, in my 
experience, catalogers need to observe partic- 
ularly, I have found, as it is very easy to let 
the heading pass as on an old L, C. card, when 
L. C. has changed later. If the cataloger 
is not careful, material on some specific phase 
of a subject may be scattered, part under the 
old heading, part under new, or new subdivision. 
If L. C. supplementary lists were to indicate 
year, or month and year, when a new heading 
was adopted this would be of assistance to many. 


In considering new subjects, general principles 
should, of course, be kept in mind always, and 
catalogers will still find the best statements in 
Cutter’s “Rules,” also useful directions in Miss 
Hitchler’s “Cataloging for Small Libraries” and 
Mr. Bishop’s “Practical Handbook of Modern 
Library Cataloging,” which has a good chapter 


on subject headings. We are also looking for- 
ward to Miss Mary E. Hyde’s manual on subject 
headings which should be an invaluable aid, 
especially to students in cataloging. For new 
subjects it is well usually to consult a good 
general dictionary or encyclopedia first, or a 
special dictionary, especially for scientific 
terms, e. g. medical, to get a definition or 
statement of the subject. If there is no question 
as to form or usage, this will be sufficient, but 
there are many cases which require further 
consideration. For current subjects the period- 
ical indexes, e. g. Reader’s Guide, International 
Index, or Industrial Arts Index are very useful, 
constituting the advance guard in such matters. 
The Cumulative Book Index, listing books 
rather than periodical articles, indicates better 
in the titles of books, the form in which the 
subject may be crystallizing and the extent of 
material the library might possibly have to 
catalog. The Booklist may be an aid in small 
libraries. Several special L. C. lists to be used 
often are: Subject Subdivisions under Names of 
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Countries, Cities, and General subjects, 6th ed. 
1924. Subject Headings with Local Subdiyjsi,,), 
Ath ed. 1925. Literature Subject Headines, 4)}, 
ed. 1920. 

General catalogs, such as the London Lilyary 
subject volumes, Peabody and British Muse) 
subject indexes are invaluable, and then eo, 
special catalogs such as that of the Sureeon- 
General’s library. Lists of subject headings jn 
special subjects are also to be consulted and 
among these I would call attention, particularly, 
to the Union Theological Seminary “List of 
Theological Subject Headings,” compiled }, 
Julia Pettee, which we find extremely useful a 
times, as the L. C. list is weak in this direction. 
In a university library occasions come, also. 
when specialists on the faculty must be con. 
sulted, for advice as to the best form in some 
cases, especially scientific. Other departments 
in the library dealing more directly with the 
public should also be consulted. 

The library journals sometimes contain use 
ful articles on subject headings along special 
lines, among which might be mentioned Wilda 
C. S. Peck’s paper in the Liprary Journar 
(50: 1036-7) written from experience: “On Sub- 
ject Headings for Psychiatry and Psychopatho! 
ogy.” She recommends newer forms, as 
tain terms are no longer in good form and fo: 
them can well be substituted more dignified and 
descriptive words.” For example she recom- 
mends the use of the terms Children—Defective. 
Mental hygiene, Psychotherapy, Psychoses 01 
Mental diseases instead of Insanity, and Psy- 
chology, Experimental rather than Psychology, 
Physiological. The University of Minnesota has 
for years used the term Psychology, Experi- 
mental, with reference from the form used }\ 
L. C. Psychology, Physiological. The cataloge: 
should be on the lookout for articles like this 
on special subjects. 

All the cataloger’s general information and 
reading will be brought to bear on consideration 
of new subject entries, and I would emphasize 
also the need of familiarity with current terms 
and developments as found in the daily news- 
papers, as well as in periodicals and books, so 
that the cataloger may know how the public is 
likely to ask for new subjects, and may then 
adopt the best form with sufficient references 
from alternatives. In making references, of 
course, we want to avoid blunders like this. 
found in one catalog: Turbines. See also Hais. 
The “See” references from alternative headings 
are most important, but changes in “See also’s” 
should be made as needed. 

Record of new or changed headings should 
always be made, either in an interleaved official 
copy of the printed list or on slips. At the 
University of Minnesota we keep a supplemen- 
tary list on slips, noting the authority and defini- 
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tion. if new term, with any explanatory or 
qualifying statement needed. Occasionally we 
mark a new heading “Tentative” in our list. 
yntil we can ascertain what L. C. or other lists 
may adopt. A special slip list of headings with 
geographical subdivision is kept, and in this we 
indicate whether reference is needed from 
country, or city, etc., e. g. from Minnesota— 
Botany. Where indicated it is always made, then, 
whenever a new geographical subdivision is 
used and added to the list. 

As Miss Hitchler says, subject cataloging 
is the “essentially vital part of cataloging. A 
broad point of view and a mind open to sug- 
gestion and conviction are most useful assets to 
a successful cataloger. . . . Constant vigilance, 
a flexible consistency, and a conservative icono- 
clasm are the price of a first class subject 
catalog.” 


This paper was read at the Minnesota Library 
\ssociation’s meeting, June 11, 1926, Itasca 
State Park. A short list of subject headings 
with possible or suggested changes from L. C., 
checked by six Minnesota libraries, was ap- 
pended to the paper as read at the Itasca 
meeting. 


294. Buddhism 
A TENTATIVE CLASSIFICATION OF BUDDHIST 
SCRIPTURES BASED ON DEWEY’s DECIMAL SYSTEM. 
By Anprew W. Wonc, Lisprartan, NANKAI 
UniVERSITY LIBRARY, TIENTSIN, CHINA. 
294 Buddhism 
294 Works on 
tory. 
294.01 Bibliography 
.02 Compends 
.03 Dictionaries and encyclopedias 
04 Essays, addresses and lectures 
041 Apologetics 
.05 Periodicals 
.06 Societies 
Study and teaching 
Comparative studies 
Miscellaneous 


Buddhism—General and Introduc- 


Philosophy of Buddhism—General and _ intro- 
ductory 

Buddhist scripture (Tripitaka Philological and 
phonetic works, Text-criticism.) 

Philological and phonetic works 

Text-criticism 

Pali canon 

Buddhist canon in Sanskrit 

Chinese canon 

Tibetan canon 

Buddhist institutions, temple practices and cus- 
toms 

Buddhist missionary works 

History of Buddhism 

Buddha 

Note: For lives of Buddhist sattvas and monks 
see 922 

General history of Buddhist sects 

General history of Indian Buddhism 

General history of Chinese Buddhism 
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294.55 
294.56 


General history of Japanese Buddhism 

General history of Tibetan and Mongolian 
Buddhism 

General history of Burmese Buddhism 

General history of Buddhism 

General history of Buddhism in other places 


294.57 
294.58 
294.59 
294.6 Indian Buddhism 
294.61 Indian Hinayanism 
-611 Sthavira-vada (Thera-vada) 
612 Sarvasti-vada (Vaibhasikas) 
-613 Satya-Siddhi-castra 
.614 Abhidharma-kaca 
.615 Sammitiya-vada 
.616 Mahasanghika-vada 
.617 Lokottara-vada 
.618 Other Hinayana sects 
.619 History of Indian Hinayanism 
294.62 Mahayana of Vinayas 
294.63 Buddhist logic 
294.64 Madhyamika 
.641 Sutra 
642 Acvaghosa 
.643 Nagarjuma 
.644 Deva 
645 Vasu-Bandhu 
.646 Bhava-viveka 
.647 Jnanaprabha 
.658 Other masters 
.649 History of Cunya-vada 
294.65 Yogacara School (Vijnana-matra 
651 Sutra 
652 Maitreya 
653 Asanga 
.654 Vasubandhu 
.655 Dignaga 
656 Sthira-mati 
.657 Dharma-pala 
.658 Other masters 
.659 History of Yogacara School 
294.66 Buddhist mysticism 
294.67 Sukhavati or Bhakti doctrine 
294.68 Collected and miscellaneous 
yana 
Other Indian sects 
Chinese Buddhism, Sects 
Hinayana sects 
San-Lun-Tsung 
Hua-Nien-Tsung 
Tien-Tai-Tsung 
Fa-Hsiang-Tsung 
Lu-Tsung 
Tsing-Tu-Tsung (Pure Land Sect) 
Zen-Tsung 
Mi-Tsung 
Japanese Buddhism, Sects 
Sanronshio 
82 Hesoshio 
83 Rizushio 
84 Tientaishio 
85 Hsingshio 
86 0 Zenshio gaku Hah 
87 Keitoshio 
88 Nigirienshio 
89 Other Japanese sects 
994.9 Buddhism in other countries. Sects 


Siamese 


Sects and special topics 


(Cunya-vada) 


doctrine) 


of Maha- 


work 
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The training class of the Louisville Free 
Public Library has been reorganized, the present 
plans being designed to meet the standards for 


training classes approved by the Board of 


Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association. Cora M. Beatty. a graduate 


of Western Reserve, has been placed in charge. 





Cataloging for the Small Library 


By AVIS MILLER PILLSBURY 
Recently Assistant Librarian, Bangor (Me.) Public Library 


VENTURE to say that the word cataloging 

brings up more varied questions among a 

group of library workers than any other 
term in library science.* To the public, a 
cataloger means more often than not, a person 
who has a chance to read books; too often cata- 
loging means to other departments of the library, 
the department that works on mere drudgery, 
the routine and mechanical processes; while to 
the cataloger, it means so many things that I 
dare not voice any for fear that I may omit 
something vital. 1 think that it means to the 
library what the basement means to the house, 
and just as it is organized, so does the library 
derive benefit from it. Let us say that the cata- 
log is the foundation. The type varies with the 
need. All houses do not need the same kind 
of basements, All libraries do not need the 
same kind of catalogs. It is rather difficult to 
say just what kind should be made until one 
studies the community in which the library is 
located. If the library is destined to grow rap- 
idly, or even slowly but surely, then from the 
very beginning, if that is possible, it is important 
that the catalog, the foundation, should be 


planned for the large monument that it will 


some day be. There are workers who, in the 
past, could not in the beginning pian for expan- 
sion, and others who would have been only too 
glad to have had the opportunity to do so, had 
it been their lot to make the start, And 
there is that type of library, which for good and 
various reasons is not expanding at the present 
time. Around these several issues, hinge the 
great problems which confront the cataloger. 
Sometimes the catalog has been founded upon 
a plan which needs to be simplified, but more 
often it needs to be expanded. And the worker 
is hemmed in by huge walls on which are 
painted the words “Be consistent. whatever the 
cost.” To do this, it sometimes means follow- 
ing policies which have formerly been adopted, 
and with which one does not quite agree. So, 
if the cataloger decides upon a change, she must 
make the change thruout the catalog, and the 
larger the library, the more difficult is the task. 
In making a good catalog, and particularly a 
simplified one, besides numerous other details, 
there is the problem of cutting down the number 
of catalog cards to the minimum, without re- 
ducing the value of the catalog. In deciding 
how far this thing may be carried, sound com- 
mon sense must enter in, because rather than be 


* This paper was read at one of the Round Table 
Meetings, at the Maine Library Association Meeting, 
at Auburn, June 3-4. 


exhaustive, a catalog should be selective. and 
to make it the working tool it should be. one 
must be able to discern quickly and to make 
decisions which are consistent. In expanding, 
the process is a gradual one, becoming al! the 
time a little more complex, particularly in the 
matter of subject headings and in classification. 
In this too, the slogan still is “Be consistent.” 

Given ten different departments, no two wl! 
have followed exactly the same processes, tho 
the same basic principles will have been carried 
out if the department was well established. If 
it has not been so formed, then the cataloger 
has a task, which, tho difficult, is all the more 
interesting. The task of putting her department 
on a firm working basis, and making it con- 
sistent is the aim of a good worker. If it wer 
not for the “problems,” would catalogers find 
real pleasure in their work? It is to be re- 
gretted that occasionally, and in my experience 
I have noted it but seldom, a cataloger does 
consider her work nothing more than a mechan- 
ical process—a process of a series of rules which 
must never be broken. Rules are good. We 
must look to them for guidance, but our prob- 
lems cannot be solved merely by these mechan- 
ical devices. We must be the masters of our 
rules and not slaves to them. And because we 
must use our heads, our work becomes inter- 
esting. 

There are to my mind, three definite ways. by 
which a cataloger may seek to know how to 
improve her catalog. First, by putting herself 
in the position of the patron; second, by get- 
ting the criticism of it from other departments 
of the library; and third, by noting constantly 
and carefully what inconsistencies pop up. 
Then by using her judgment, the cataloger, and 
in the smaller libraries it is often the librarian 
who does the cataloging, must decide how she 
can best catalog the books in her collection, 
adhering still to rules and striving to give the 
greatest service at the least cost. 

It would be presumptuous for me to lay down 
any definite theories which would apply equally 
well to all the libraries here represented. So 
I am going to consider some comparative 
methods which I happen to know about. some 
applying to the large, and some applying to the 
small library. 

A question which is all-important is: What 
shall go into the catalog? Its value is judged 
by its contents. Shall Library of Congress cards 
be used? In the larger library, they should, 
by all means, when they can be obtained. The 
time saved over the time spent in detailed cata- 
loging more than offsets the cost. In the small 
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library, where the cataloging is of necessity 
simple, they can be dispensed with, altho for 
non-fiction, I should recommend their purchase. 
For fiction, the small library may employ very 
simple cataloging, with a brief author card, 
which consists of author’s name, and as much 
of the title as is necessary to make sense. Colla- 
tion may be omitted unless the work is in more 
than one volume. With a brief title card, when 
it is needed, and the shelf-list, it is not often 
necessary to do more for fiction, in brief cata- 
loging. 

The whole problem of cataloging fiction for 
the public library needs serious consideration. 
At best, much of the modern fiction serves only 
a temporary demand. I know of one library 
that does not catalog its fiction until it has 
proven its worth. When the book comes to re- 
placement, if it is then considered worthy of a 
place in the library collection, it is regularly 
cataloged. Until then, only the briefest records 
are kept, namely an author and title file which 
is kept in a separate catalog until the book does 
or does not become permanent. Some libraries 
give fiction no number, altho it is cataloged 
regularly, On the shelves, it is arranged under 
author. Some other libraries give only a Cutter 
number, and arrange it thereby. These methods 
save considerable time. For added copies of 
fiction, the shelf-list record should show exactly 
how many copies there are. But I think that the 
cataloger should decide whether this record has 
any place on the author card. Some libraries 
use it, and many do not. The smaller the li- 
brary, the less the need for it, for the volumes 
are usually easily accessible. 

For typed cards for non-fiction, the process 
must be a little more detailed. The size of the 
library and the number of bibliographies and 
source books available, and the value to the par- 
ticular library, will determine how much re- 
search a cataloger must do to get the correct 
form of the author’s name. At any rate the same 
form for the same author should be used con- 
sistently thruout the catalog, both for fiction 
and for non-fiction. Next comes the matter of 
added entry cards. They should cover the scope 
of the book, unless there is a good reason for 
doing otherwise. Often the typing of these cards 
can be delegated to some assistant, perhaps a 
student. If the unit card system is employed, 
one card is made, and all others are made iden- 
tically, except for their specific headings. This 
system has good points, tho I prefer the other 
system which employs different forms for the 
various types of added entries. This method 
involves far less typing. 

Subject headings are among the most im- 
portant of added entries. Undoubtedly the com- 
mon use of Library of Congress cards has influ- 
enced their character, and because these headings 
are so comprehensive, there has grown up the 
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need of modifying them to fit the demands of a 
particular library. In this respect the larger 
library does not have the problem which con- 
fronts the smaller one. An abridged list of 
Library of Congress headings would prove bene- 
ficial but so far as I know, no such list is avail- 
able. There has been considerable discussion 
about such a list, and I understand that many 
catalogers recommend such a_ publication. 


There are many guides helpful for choosing 
subject headings. Aside from the L, C. list, 
the “A. L. A. List of Subject Headings” prob- 
ably heads them all. At any rate, it is exten- 
sively used. It is very helpful in its use of see 
and see also references, tho perhaps practically, 
there are too many see also’s which refer from 
specific to general subjects. The refer from 
column has proved itself of value. It is not 
always expansive enough, but by using it in con- 
junction with the Library of Congress headings, 
it works very well. But, when this is done, 
consistency of form must be carefully watched 
for. The only way by which this list is kept up 
to date is by means of the Booklist, in which 
are suggested subject headings for new books, 
tho of course, the Booklist does not contain 
books on all new subjects, and so is of limited 
value. 

There is a “List of Subject Headings for Small 
Libraries,” * edited by Minnie Earl Sears. For 
the small library it gives very good suggestions. 
It is not comprehensive enough—and_ indeed 
was not devised for—the library which uses a 
great many scholarly terms, or for the library 
which makes very many subdivisions. It is 
based on actual headings used in nine different 
libraries, and so is a practical guide. As far 
as is advisable, the headings follow L. C. prac- 
tice. Some things are omitted such as names of 
societies, and in general specific names, would 
of course be included in the ordinary catalog. 
Under English language are included all sub- 
divisions which will ordinarily be used under 
any language in the small library. 

For the Juvenile department, there is a list of 
“Subject Headings for Use in Dictionary Cata- 
logs of Juvenile Books,”* edited by Margaret 
Mann. The terms used are simple, and easily 
understood by the child, 

For very new headings, there are a number of 
helps, such as the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature, the U. S. Catalog, the Agricultural 
and Industrial Arts Indexes, the Book Review 
Digest and the Booklist. 1 think that the Book- 
list is very good in its suggestions. One may 
not always agree with the headings, but they are 
for the most part simple in form, and many 
analytical headings are indicated. 


"New ed. 1926. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 


* Chicago: American Library Association, 1916. 
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After deciding what guide to follow, the cata- 
loger must discriminate on choice of headings. 
and it seems to me that the basis for such a 
thoice is keeping in mind the author’s point o1 
view, and then choosing the heading which is 
consistent with former practice, and which will 
best serve the needs of the community. If the 
subjects are carefully checked in the guide de- 
cided upon for authority, and new ones written 
in when chosen, an accurate list is always avail- 
able for reference. A record of subjects used, 
kept in one form or another, is an indispensable 
tool. Once having decided upon a definite 
heading to use, the form should be kept for 
other books on the same subject. If Library of 
Congress cards are used, the suggestions on the 
cards are of real value, in deciding upon head- 
ings to use. The choice of subject headings will 
increase or lessen the working value of the cata- 
log. Some time ago in Public Libraries were 
given some examples of curiosities found in 
different catalogs: Worm gearing listed under 
Medicine and Biology, Walt Whitman’s “Leaves 
of Grass,” under Agriculture, “Children of the 
Abbey” under Architecture. 

See references should be used to guide the 
reader from one form of name to another, or 
from one subject to another. See also’s guide 
the reader to subjects of similar or allied ma- 
terial. It is well to be sure when either is used 
to have something in the catalog for the reader 
to see or see also, after he has followed up 
the reference. Nothing in the catalog can be 
more exasperating than a see or see also refer- 
ence, which is not in order and cannot serve 
its purpose. And do not err in using too many 
see also references, particularly in the matter 
of referring from specific to general subjects. 
This is all too common a pitfall. 

The smaller the library, the more important 
it is that analytics be made, particularly subject 
analytics. For their value to the reference de- 
partment, too much cannot be said. The smaller 
the library, and especially if it has open-shelf, 
the less the need for a complex catalog, and the 
more need that anything of value which is hiding 
modestly within a book, be brought to light. 
Bibliographies of research value, reference ma- 
terial, and local material by all means, may by 
the free use of analytics become a working 
guide for the service which the library gives. 

And I could go on and on, and still there 
would be no end to the numerous problems. 
When I hear people say that they can’t bear 
cataloging, it is so monotonous, I answer that 
every book is different, every title is different, 
even the same authors have different names 
so where does the monotony begin? Can it be 
that these people look no further than the rules? 

Just a word about classification, for this is 
the key by which the collection of books is 
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thrown open to the public. This is necessari], 
involved in the large system. Time will not 
permit my going into details about it. The 
standard classification tables, namely the |; 
brary of Congress and the Dewey Decimal, are 
a maze of numbers, which for the most part are 
so logically carried out, that it is almost in- 
comprehensible that the idea could ever have 
been conceived. And they work out splendidly 
—and simply. Most small libraries use the 
Dewey Decimal system, or an adaptation of it, 
some of the larger libraries are changing over 
from it to the Library of Congress classification. 
I think that the cataloger who has never had 
classification as part of her work has missed 
one of the most interesting problems. In con- 
nection with this subject, I refer you to a poem 
by Margery Doud of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary in the Liprary Journat for 1921, Vol. 46, 
p. 124. 


The Printed Card and its Makers 

AS already reported in the Liprary JouRNAL 

(November 1], p. 950) the American Library 
Association, at one of its general sessions at 
Atlantic City in October, recorded its enthusiastic 
appreciation of the printed catalog card and its 
makers: 

“To Herbert Putnam, whose far-seeing vision 
sensed from the outset the possibilities of the 
printed card for books in the service of all 
libraries. . . . 

“To James Christian Meinich Hanson, long 
chief cataloger of the Library of Congress, whose 
patience and determination as chairman of the 
committee engaged on a cataloging code finally 
produced the present Anglo-American rules. . . . 

“To Charles Martel, the present chief of that 
division, a worthy successor of Mr, Hanson, who 
... has kept the card work at its high level. 

“To Charles H. Hastings, chief of the card 
division from its inception, to whose diligence 
and faith the printed card work owes more than 
can be told, and 

“To all who have worked in the last twenty- 
five years in preparing, printing and distributing 
cards from the Library of Congress... . We 
congratulate ourselves on the work of these men 
in these years and convey to them our sincere 
and hearty thanks.” 

Copies of the memorial were distributed at the 
meeting, and librarians who did not then secure 
copies may obtain them by sending three cents 
to the A. L. A. 

The University of New Hampshire Library is 
this fall sending its Library Lantern to all stu- 
dents by sections, one number being addressed 
to all students in two residence halls, another to 
those in two others. Students so desiring re- 
ceive all numbers as issued. 


















“A. L. A. Catalog, 1926” 


RevieweD BY Etva L, Bascom, INSTRUCTOR IN BOOK SELECTION AT THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


HOSE who were fortunate enough to attend 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference realize 
as never before that American librarianship 

has come a long way since 1876. Any librarian 

who examines carefully this fiftieth-anniversary- 
year Catalog* has another means of comparison 
if he or she owns a copy of the 1893 “Catalog 
of the A. L. A. Library.” That catalog, the 
library which visualized it, and the “World’s 
Fair Papers” were the outward expressions of 
the status and the faith of the profession a little 
over thirty years ago, and we have no more 
reason now—after hearing the many assurances 
from our foreign visitors in October—than we 
had in our library-school days to question the 
statement that they were a revelation and a 
source of inspiration to educators and librarians 
visiting the great Chicago Fair. That may have 
been the “day of small things” in the eyes of 
our younger group, and so it was in many re- 
spects, but it was most certainly not the day of 
small librarians, nor of small devotion to an 

ideal, even when that ideal led straight to a 

difficult task. 

The writer of this review can testify to what 
extent the effort that went into the next Catalog 
was small! A searching of memory brings to 
light only one item that could be called “small” 
—the salaries, unless one can speak of time as 
small. The time for the compiling, note-writing 
and editing had to be “made” on the part of the 
New York State Library workers, and no doubt 
the same is true of the staff at the Library of 
Congress which printed it. What the two Sup- 
plements cost their respective editors, only they 
and their assistants know, and they are both as 
yet too busy and useful to waste time in the 
telling. If ever a history of these really unique 
undertakings is to be written, it should be done 
soon, while we still have with us some of the 
people who had not only a conviction of their 
value but the energy and executive ability to 
push them to completion. But they are now a 
part of history, and we turn with a smile of 
welcome to the handsome, plethoric volume la- 
beled in generous gilded letters, “A. L. A. Cata- 
log. 1926.” Even the look of it promises riches, 
and its contents do not belie its appearance. 

Both in dress and in type it has a dignity and 
general excellence that are worthy of the charac- 
ter of the work and its sponsor. The selection 
of types is good, the spacings generous between 

*A. L. A. Catalog, 1926. An annotated basic list 
of 10,000 books, edited by Isabella M. Cooper. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1926. 1295p. $6. 
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entries and columns. One could wish that more 
space had been allowed between divisions, o1 
that a larger type had been chosen for the head- 
ings, or preferably both. They are difficult to 
detect in a page where so many lines are neces- 
sarily broken. This is especially unfortunate 
because there are no guide heads at the tops 
of pages, but only the serial numbers. The 
center head “Literature” runs over one hundred 
and fifteen pages, “History” over seventy-seven 
pages, and “Description and Travel,” “Biogra- 
phy” and “Fiction” over about the same num- 
ber, with these small and crowded headings in 
the columns as the only clues to aid in one’s 
search for “English Poetry—Collections” or 
“War of Secession” or “Arabia.” The serial 
numbers are an aid to swift finding after one 
has turned to the index for help, but they do 
not compensate for the lack of headings. 

As to the selection in general, any would-be 
critic is referred to the editor’s preface, espe- 
cially her “Apologia pro Vita Sua” and “De- 
scriptive Note.” The mass of material to be 
handled for a dateiess general list is appalling, 
and no procurable staff can cope with it to their 
own satisfaction within the space of two years. 
Without the time needed for exhaustive study, 
the reviewer feels justified in prophesying that 
the “bookish” librarians as well as those who 
will use this list as a tool for selection, will find 
it satisfactory in the larger fields. The Soci- 
ology, Applied Arts, Fine Arts, Literature, His- 
tory, Biography and Fiction sections are very 
full and are amply annotated. There is a sur- 
prising scarcity of good books in some divisions 
of the Philosophy, Religion and Science sec- 
tions. A number of old books that are still 
useful, at least in small libraries, and are not 
wholly replaced by the newer ones, are “con- 
spicuous by their absence.” There is the possi- 
bility, of course, that they are out of print, but 
many books that have suffered this catastrophe 
have been listed in other sections. In Botany 
and Zoology no attempt has been made to cover 
the country; not a half-dozen titles of flower 
or bird books are listed, except for “east of the 
Rocky Mountains and north of the Southern 
States.” The books for other sections are sel- 
dom to be had from regular publishers but they 
exist, and the inclusion of a limited number 
would have been appreciated. Of the forty-three 
hooks on flower gardens entered or mentioned 
in notes, the sectional value of but two is indi- 
cated, and then it is in the titles. Likewise, 


there seems to have been no attempt to indicate 
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the sectional value, or lack of value, of the 
general gardening books. 

The General Works group is_ particularly 
valuable for the full notes which accompany 
notes are very helpful tho far from uniform 
government bureau indexes had either been in- 
cluded or given a note; and the scholarly qual- 
ity of some other sections seems to warrant sur- 
prise at the omission of such research aids as 
Courtney’s “Register of National Bibliography,” 
the British Museum Subject Indexes, and other 
scholarly or comprehensive bibliographic aids, 
both general and special. 

It is evident that much care has been ex- 
pended on Literature, the largest section. The 
notes are very helpful though far from uniform 
in choice of material and character of comment. 
In some divisions, the quality or charm of a 
work is emphasized, in others the facts of con- 
tent or plot. In a few cases one would like to 
transfer the title in the entry and in the note, 
or substitute another; examples are Miss Reese’s 
and Miss Millay’s poems and Granville Barker’s 
plays. Those who agree with Carl Van Doren 
that “The Genius of America” remains the best 
of the many good things from Stuart Sherman’s 
pen will be sorry to see it “noted” while 
“Americans” has the entry place. But these 


items of preference are too slight to amount to 

the size of a fly in our amber of satisfaction. 
The bulk of Description and Travel is less, 

and yet it looms large in some subjects, 


For 
example, ten atlases are recommended, with a 
range of price from two to fifty dollars; one 
can almost see the volumes that will soon be 
racing across the country, to solve the question: 
Which is the best atlas for us to buy? Prob- 
ably the mortality in some country literatures 
has been heavy, and this may account for what 
seems to be a lack of balance. Under antiqui- 
ties, for instance: The not-so-old books on the 
discoveries in Crete are missing and we are asked 
to buy the first volume of an expensive three- 
volume work, not yet completed. We can in 
this case turn to the children’s section and get 
Baikie’s “Ancient Crete.” But we cannot do 
that for North American archaeology, and there 
is a need there which Osborn’s “Men of the Old 
Stone Age” (which we turn to 571 to find) does 
not meet. On the other hand, nineteen works 
on Roman and fifteen on Egyptian antiquities 
are listed. In the modern sections seemingly 
nothing really worth while was omitted. How 
is one to choose from nineteen books on Lon- 
don? There has evidently been a high rate of 
mortality in books about Germany, which is 
represented with seven titles. If Schauffler’s 
“Romantic Germany” and Collier’s “Germany 
and the Germans” are out of print, would their 
inclusion not have encouraged their publishers 
to reprint them? Shall we have to relinquish 
Hopkinson Smith’s charming “Gondola Days” 
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and “A White Umbrella in Mexico”? And is 
Janvier’s “Legends of the City of Mexico” out 
of print too? It is too bad to let any book oo 
that brings that great, puzzling country any 
nearer to us, and helps us to understand its 
civilization and its difficulties. 

The Biography section is a treasure house of 
good reading, warranted to furnish a long and 
happy evening to any one who has been a 
biography addict for a term of years. It is im- 
possible to criticize it! One is glad to have 
all the Adams family together, the Bensons too 
if any reader prefers them; if any Roosevelt 
authors have escaped among the eleven listed, 
let us add them in the margins. We would 
gladly sacrifice one of the four Chekhov items 
if by so doing Mrs. Conrad’s too-recent little 
book on her great husband could have been 
inserted, and also almost any one of the nine 
Napoleon titles necessary in order to include 
Rosebery’s “The Last Phase.” 

The Children’s section contains about 1950 of 
the 10,295 entries in the entire Catalog. The 
largest classes are, of course, fairy tales and 
stories. Contrary to time-honored usage, with 
the six score titles in 398 have been included 
the modern fairy tales, tho the 292 and 293 
classes have been retained for mythology. The 
Mother Goose rhymes are entered in the 398’s 
under that heading, but in the picture books 
section, entries are under compiler or illustrator, 
and neither in the subject headings or the index 
does one find the Mother Goose picture books. 
This is an unimportant omission so far as chil- 
dren’s librarians are concerned but this infor- 
mation is constantly being asked for during 
children’s book weeks and in bookshops at the 
Christmas season, when untrained helpers are 
often employed. Of the 240 stories about 40 are 
of the last two years, which seems a large pro- 
portion for a basic list. In fact, the list as a 
whole is open to considerable criticism for its 
generous attitude toward recent books, when one 
considers it as an order to be filled for starting 
a children’s room. In so limited a selection it 
would seem that a more conservative policy 
would have been wiser, There are included a 
good many books about the value of which chil- 
dren’s librarians are not agreed; on the other 
hand, many books which have been accepted by 
them and which have been used in other stand- 
ard lists are missing. It is not possible to cite 
examples to any extent, but one dislikes to see 
only one book under the heading Citizenship; 
Dole and Richman have proved their usefulness, 
and the one listed is not a substitute for either 
of them. Many will regret the absence of 
“Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens,” while 
“Peter and Wendy” is in both lists; also of 
“Masters of the Guild,” not mentioned in the 
note under “In the Days of the Guild.” There 
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is a considerable number of titles for the inter- 
mediate years; such as “Martin Pippin,” “Bob, 
Son of Battle,” “Moby Dick,” Trevelyan’s “Gari- 
baldi,” and Helen Keller’s “Story of My Life” 
—all in both lists. These “bridging-the-gap” 
books are a problem in list-making. Will not 
some one initiate a new policy, either by put- 
ting them in a separate section or by indicating 
their status or double use? “Two Years Before 
the Mast” is in both lists also (in a children’s 
edition only) tho the index lists the adult entry 
alone. 

The editions chosen are in the majority of 
cases the more expensive ones; the average is 
about two dollars. There is such a large number 
of editions today that it would be too great a 
task to cite even those that have been accepted 
as good for library uses, but a fine opportunity 
to be helpful has been lost in not citing a 
choice of the best cheap edition available. No 
list of “inexpensive editions of children’s 
books” can be prepared by the harassed libra- 
rian from this Catalog. If time failed for this 
service, a list of editions with discriminating 
notes, such as the “Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries” has, would have been of great 
value. On the whole, it is a good selection, well 
edited and annotated, but it will not be “the 
final word” among children’s librarians. 

With regard to the general features of the 
Catalog there are several things that remain to 
be said. The careful information about other 
editions or other bindings and prices, the inclu- 
sion of the contents of series, of a selected list 
of vocal scores, and the characterization of vari- 
ous editions of the poets (tho given only at the 
beginning of the American list and not referred 
to with the English) will receive the gratitude 
of book selecters. Another cause for gratitude 
is the subject headings in the index, picked out 
in black type to make consultation easy. The 
absence of any cross references will make some 
difficulty for the general user but should not 
trouble the librarian—at least not the librarian 
who has to struggle with a card catalog daily. 
A curious omission is a statement of the policy 
with regard to the inclusion of out-of-print 
books, and of the policy governing the decisions 
as to the line of demarcation between the adult 
and the children’s list. Many titles are dupli- 
cated, sometimes in the same edition but oftener 
in different editions; always, of course, with 
different notes. In such a limited list, consider- 
ing the field covered, it would seem wiser to 
use a title but once, with a reference in the 
other list. In the case of one title at least there 
is a duplication in the adult list—Bigelow’s 
“Sex Education,” under 176 and 612.6. 

The choice of editions in a few cases seems 
strange. One would naturally choose a Hough- 
ton edition of “Outre-Mer” in place of an Al- 
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temus at seventy-five cents; George William 
Curtis seems odd in an Everyman’s binding, but 
no other may be available. In the case of Pal- 
grave’s “Golden Treasury” the Oxford Standard 
edition is surely preferable to a two-volume one. 

The policy of using notes without giving credit 
seems a dubious one. If certain libraries are 
willing to pay trained people to make good 
notes, and also to pay the bill for getting them 
into print, it is fair that they should receive 
credit for them thruout the profession. The 
H. W. Wilson Company has been very careful 
in this matter in the “Standard Catalog,” and 
its example should have commended itself to the 
A. L. A. Editorial Committee. The notes will 
inevitably be uneven, whatever their sources, and 
the editor has recognized that fact in her intro- 
duction. But, however unequal in quality and 
length, they are rather even in their helpfulness, 
tho one naturally has a prejudice as to the vary- 
ing points of view of their writers. In the 
Literature and Fiction sections there are many 
“delightfuls” and “fascinatings,” and there are 
a few misfits—as “A very pleasant library 
handbook” for Egan’s “Confessions of a Book- 
lover,” which is misleading as well as inade- 
quate. In fact, there are a good many inade- 
quate notes; the “Forsyte Saga” has one. 

The use of the Decimal Classification is per- 
haps of too little general interest to discuss, 
but it would be interesting to have a show of 
hands on some of the usages adopted here. 
Much could be written on the subject headings, 
which show a lack of uniformity and omission 
of important analytics. It is easy to recognize 
the source of the trouble—the use of headings 
on Library of Congress cards without checking 
with a unified list and, in some instances, with- 
out an examination of the books. Some books 
of automobile travel have the proper heading, 
but as many more have not; so also with 
“Walking.” “Roads” answers in the United 
States but in England it is “Roads—Great Brit- 
ain.” We find “European War—Poetry” for 
Miss Letts’ and Sassoon’s poems but not for 
Brooke’s, Gibson’s or Graves’: “Woman” and 
also “Women” with subhead “Biography”; “Sea 
poetry” and “War poetry,” with no other head- 
ing but “Poetry of places” and also country 
headings. The L. C. heading for Mackey’s 
“Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names” has 
been used, “English language—Pronunciation” 
(tho its contents are almost everything but Eng- 
lish), and no entry under “Names.” One doubts 
the value, in any library that would turn to this 
catalog for guidance in subject headings, of such 
headings as: “Marches, Italy,” “Borders of 
Scotland,” “Kansu,” and “Cinque Ports”—all 
used in place of country names. In some books, 
analytics for chapters on individuals have been 
indicated, in some they have not. These irregu- 
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larities mean nothing to a large library, but they 
are a source of difficulty to small ones. More- 
over, both lack of uniformity and omissions are 
reflected in the subject part of the index, and 
render a book less useful. 

It is to be regretted that an experienced li- 
brary editor could not have given the copy a 
reading. We might not have had “Irving 
Brown” and “Irving Henry Brown,” “Margery 
Williams” and “Margery Williams Bianco” (in 
both cases listed as two authors in the index), 
nor perhaps Hendrick Willem Van Loon—tho 
such errors as this are hard to eliminate entirely. 
Some at least of the missing death-dates would 
have been supplied, such as Blunt, Cawein, 
Guiney, Hewlett, Holt, Inness, Landor, R. D. 
Paine, Josephine Preston Peabody, Quick, and 
our own W. R. Eastman. If Joshua Slocum is 
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living, it must be “with the mermaids down 
below.” Frederic (no &) Palmer’s “Heretics. 
Saints and Martyrs” should be rescued from the 
war correspondents’ possession in the index. 
Transliteration is certainly not for a mere editor. 
but every user of the Catalog would be happier 
if something could have been done to allow the 
retention of “Tagore,” “Breshkovsky,” and “Car- 
rick” (for “Karrik” in the Children’s list). 

Despite what has been said by way of criti- 
cism in this too-long review, and anything more 
that may be said, the “A. L. A. Catalog, 1926” 
is going to be an important tool, and every one 
connected with its fashioning should have the 
gratitude of the profession. To borrow a sen- 
tence from the note on Van Vechten’s “Excava- 
tions’: “Many a weary hour may be forgotten 
in perusal of these pages.” 


Uniform Subject Nomenclature for use in Catholic Libraries 
By LESTER KUENZEL 
Librarian of Columbia College Library, Dubuque, Iowa 


BOUT a year and a half ago we undertook 
the task of working out a plan of pro- 
cedure for supplying proper subject head- 
ings for Catholic literature. We take literature 
here in its broadest sense; that is to inciude the 
entire field of Catholic literary activity. At first 
sight it may not appear to be very extensive, but, 
once we enter upon a wide survey of the subject 
in all its phases, it assumes considerabie mag- 


nitude. It is a long time since the first appear- 
ance of Catholic literature. Down thru the 


ages the Church has exerted an influence in all 
spheres of human knowledge. 

We know of no library or organization that 
has worked out a system of subject nomenclature 
which can be applied to the L.C. and D.C. 
systems of classification and which is capable 
of consistent logical expansion. The Library 
of Congress has the best thus far devised; the 
Belgium plan seems to me far inferior to it. 

We have used the word “proper” in designat- 
ing the subject headings for Catholic literature 
for two reasons. We must consider tradition 
and terminology of primary importance. They 
are quite distinct but so interwoven that they 
determine, in a great measure, our nomenclature 
in the sacred sciences. Tradition has given us 
the material and terminology has given us the 
form. Our terminology is the vehicle whereby 
the thought and feeling of one age pass down 
to another age. Our terminology is difficult to 
grasp because it represents the quintessence of 
thought and argument to which learned and 
pious men have for centuries devoted them- 
selves. It has grown out of the efforts of 
scholars to be exact and explicit. Naturally, 


then, it has followed the same process of de- 
velopment as the terminology of the other 
sciences, It is more complete and scientific in 
our Latin than in our English literature. When, 
therefore, we assign subject headings to Catholic 
subjects we naturally feel obligated to use the 
terminology that is consonant with Catholic 
thought. 

Vagueness produces confusion. In library 
work a vague idea of the subject produces a 
vague classification and a vague subject nomen- 
clature. It produces such subject headings as 
are misleading or so broad as to have well 
nigh no import. Vagueness seems to be the 
chief defect in the choice of subject headings 
as now applied to Catholic literature. 

We here submit the tentative program which 
we shall endeavor to follow. 

* Canon Law. It was not until the appear- 
ance of the “Codex Juris Canonici” that we had 
a systematic code of existing laws. It is the 
fruit of centuries of experience. It was not a 
revolution but a codification. Some elements 
of the old law were omitted; some were modi- 
fied to meet existing conditions, but in substance 
it remained the same. It now forms the basis 
of discipline and legal procedure. 

2. a. Liturgy. Liturgy has to do primarily 
with the Mass. There are five chief liturgies 
and these in turn are subdivided according to 
rites, It seems advisable to give more promi- 
nent place to rites than to liturgies. 

b. Ritual. Ritual pertains chiefly to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and the sacra- 
mentals. Here again we must make provision 


for the various rites. 
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The ceremonial, exegetical, and homiletic 
phases of liturgy and ritual will constitute fully 
half of the literature on these subjects. 

3. Church music. Hymnology is to be in- 
cluded, but our chief concern here will be with 
regard to Gregorian chant. 

4. Theology. This is a broad field. Dog- 
matic and Moral theology are the most extensive 
topics. Apologetics must receive due consid- 
eration. Pastoral theology and Pastoral medi- 
cine are phases of Moral theology. Sacramental 
theology must be considered from the moral and 
dogmatic viewpoint. Mystic theology retains its 
own field.  Patristic will be combined with 
Patrology. Homiletics, altho distinct from the- 
ology, is its chief exponent and therefore we 
feel justified in treating it here. 

5. History. This is one of the most exten- 
sive fields to be covered. We hope to develop 
it along the lines adopted for United States his- 
tory, but to give more prominence to diocesan 
and parochial interests. Running parallel with 
this history is that of the numerous religious 
orders and religious congregations. Christian 
archaeology, being a phase of church history, 
will be considered with History. Biography will 
require considerable work. For old Catholic 
authors we shall use the Latin form of their 
names. As our basis for saints’ names we shall 
follow the form used by the Church in her 
martyrolugy, breviary, missals, and official pub- 
lications (“Acta Apostolicae Sedis”). By using 
these as our guide we have a common ground 
which anyone may readily consult. 

6. Bible. We have no definite plan for the 
development of this subject. Until we have 
further knowledge from the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Rome, we shall let the matter rest. 

7. Church government. It is our hope to 
work this out on the plan as now used in treat- 
ing the affair of a civil government. 

The work of providing subject headings for 
the above, has been retarded for the want of a 
good classification. Thus far I have had to 
work out my own. It seems that it could be a 
great advantage if the subject nomenclature and 
classification were to be developed simultane- 
ously, Short cuts in either one are disastrous. | 
think we need’ have no fear of producing a too 
minute subject nomenclature or classification. 
They make for clearness and exactness, and it is 
certainly a great aid to those who are not famil- 
iar with the field. Our ideal is a complete, well 
rounded-out, subject nomenclature and classifi- 
cation. In how far we shall have succeeded. 
time will tell; and time is a severe critic. 

Thus far we have concerned ourselves only 
with Canon law. As our basis for its nomen- 
clature we have followed the new “Codex Juris 
Canonici.” The work is about half completed 
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and it is our hope to have it in final form very 
soon. Mimeographed copies will be issued to 
those who are interested. We shall appreciate 
co-operation and shall be grateful for construc- 
tive criticism. 


New Building for the New York 

Academy of Medicine Library 

PENING its doors to the public on Thurs- 
( day, November 18, the library of the New 
York Academy of Medicine found itself in com- 
modious quarters in the fine new building which 
the Carnegie Corporation has enabled the Acad- 
emy to erect on Fifth Avenue at 103rd Street. 
The reading room on the third floor seats one 
hundred and eight readers, compared with the 
accommodation for forty-five readers in the old 
building at 17 West 45rd Street. On the third 
floor are also the public catalog room, with 
separate author and subject catalogs, the Fel- 
lows’ Room, staff workrooms, and librarian’s 
office. There are nine stories of Sneed stacks, 
each stack room containing carols for the use 
of students. The library’s collections of 140,000 
volumes and 100,000 pamphlets are comfortably 
housed, with plenty of room for expansion. 
There are five floors of periodicals and trans- 
actions, three of textbooks, and one, the lowest 
floor, of duplicates. The large periodical read- 
ing room has on its especially constructed 
shelves 937 current periodicals, with room for 
half as many again. The library, moving so 
far away from some of its previous neighbors 
to whom it had been able to refer readers, will 
be obliged to subscribe for some periodicals not 
hitherto on its subscription list. A photostat is 
part of the equipment. The library is for the 
present open to the general public only in the 
mornings, but it is one of the suggestions of the 
new librarian, Dr. Archibald Malloch, as out- 
lined in “The Needs of the Library,” an article 
reprinted from the Academy’s Bulletin of last 
June, that these hours be extended up to five 
o’clock in the evening. 


How to Secure a County Library 


A new edition of the practical 35-page “How 
to Secure a County Library” issued by the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission has been 
published. The “Texas County Law” is followed 
by a practical application of that law to the 
organization of the county library —‘‘inethod of 
procedure, library survey points, helps from the 
Library Commission in arousing interest, some 
questions often asked, pointers, campaign data, 
contract forms,” and many other items helpful 
to librarians in other states. The pamphlet is 
State Library Bulletin No. 1, revised, July, 1926. 





































































The Contribution of the Library School to 
Negro Education 


By FLORENCE RISING CURTIS 
Director of the Hampton Institute Library School 


tion of the library school to Negro educa- 

tion, it has been necessary to limit the field 
to the existing educational institutions with 
which I am somewhat familiar, those of collegi- 
ate grade located in the South and in a few 
border states. Only as the colleges send out 
teachers who are familiar with libraries, and 
impressed with the necessity for providing books 
for pupils of any age, will the high school and 
elementary school libraries develop. It is evi- 
dent, too, that only upon those who have had 
the advantages of a liberal education, upon the 
teachers and ministers and parents who know 
and love books, can the public libraries depend 
in their efforts to make books a vital part of 
the life of their communities. 

It is my conviction that the problems of these 
colleges are not inherent in the racial charac- 
teristics of the Negro. They are, in the large, the 
problems of other racial groups thruout the 
world, wherever those who have been held back 
by lack of opportunity are endeavoring to bring 
their cultural level up to that of others who 
have had years in which to develop their educa- 
tional institutions. The Negro race is fortunate 
in the fact that it can work side by side with 
others in promoting this development: dialects 
cause no confusion; serious religious differences 
do not exist; there is no alien system of govern- 
ment, or of law, or of family, to reconcile with 
that of other groups. With money to finance 
their educational institutions, and a general ac- 
ceptance of high standards in education, Negro 
colleges can develop more surely and with less 
friction than will colleges in countries where 
language, religion, or law erect almost insuper- 
able- barriers within communities. 

Since, for a great majority, education beyond 
the elementary school is only possible if high 
schools and colleges are easily accessible, it is 
natural that most of the students will be drawn 
to the smaller institutions, hampered by lack of 
adequate financial support, whether from public 
funds, from church organizations, or from in- 
terested friends. Economic conditions have 
made it difficult to keep children in the elemen- 
tary school, where the boys, at least, leave early 
to go to work; the expense of tuition, of board 
and lodging, of textbooks, and of suitable cloth- 
ing, are often prohibitive in homes where par- 
ents would gladly send their children to col- 
lege. Since those who have the advantages of 


ik discussing in a brief paper the contribu- 


further education are inevitably to be leaders, 
they should find, even in the smaller college. 
a superior corps of instructors, adequate equip- 
ment for laboratories or shops, and an excel- 
lent library. 

The potential leader cannot afford to have 
an inferior education, for it is his task to win 
the respect and support of his community, black 
and white, by his ability, his judgment and 
foresight, and his character. He must help to 
foster the pride without which no group can 
progress, a pride in the achievements of indi- 
viduals, as well as in the advance of church 
and school and home. Is the Negro, who, as 
his horizons have broadened, has shown that he 
is able to keep pace with his opportunities, to 
find that higher education for him is too largely 
a textbook affair? The penalty of progress is 
further progress, otherwise stagnation follows; 
those who have had a narrow and scanty educa- 
tion are easily led by the boss, the bigot, and 
the propagandist, Only wise and _ tolerant 
leaders can truly guide a group desirous that 
with economic opportunity may come the possi- 
bility of better home and community life; they 
know that paved streets, attractive homes and 
gardens, books and pictures and good music, 
have a refining influence, that it is in such an 
environment that good citizens are reared. 

The time has come to consider seriously the 
library conditions in the Negro colleges, since 
all of them are sending out teachers, tho not 
all are organized or designated as teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Benevolences are still needed, 
greatly needed, but the benevolent attitude 
should be a critical one as well. The next 
decade should see a combination of weak col- 
leges to form stronger ones; higher standards of 
instruction, curriculum, and equipment; and 
above all, libraries which may justify their 
claim to be collegiate institutions. 

A recent visit to the libraries of many of 
these colleges has shown that they are lagging 
behind those of the colleges, and even of the 
high schools, of the North, while in many insti- 
tutions the library, as an actual working depart- 
ment of the college, scarcely exists. The small 
reference collections are worn, out-of-date, with- 
out authority or value for college classes; the 
quality of the instruction in such institutions 
must suffer from the lack of good general refer- 
ence material. The books reserved for the read- 
ing required in the various courses are often 
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the property of the teachers, who are generously 
sharing their personal libraries in order to make 
their work of value to their students. It did not 
require a World War to teach the colored people 
how to “give till it hurts,” their schools and 
churches have been built and carried on by real 
sacrifice. The teacher who is endeavoring to 
advance in his profession, who is saving his 
moderate income for graduate study, is bearing 
a double burden if he must provide the books 
needed for his classes. 

These college libraries, like all college libra- 
ries, fail to provide the recreational reading so 
necessary to the developing student, who is care- 
fully exposed to every good influence save that 
of interesting and worthwhile books. Parents 
often feel that their children acquire undesir- 
able and expensive habits while in college: no 
parents have ever had cause to regret that sons 
or daughters came home with the reading habit 
firmly fixed. There is no taste more refining 
or more sure to be a safeguard when the young 
people go out into the world for themselves. 
Unless the college library furnishes a liberal 
supply of good recreational books, the time 
which students devote to reading will be limited, 
and the books and magazines available else- 
where will be of a cheaper and more sensational 
type. 

An analysis of conditions without a construc- 
tive program of relief is valueless. How may 
the library of the Negro college be so improved 
that it may function efficiently? The first step 
is to give the library a place in the annual 
budget, as a department on equal footing with 
education, or science, or home economics. A 
library campaign on the part of the alumni may 
benefit the library for a time, but it cannot be 
maintained without continuous and increasing 
funds. No farmer or business man could con- 
duct his affairs successfully with such a method 
of spasmodic starts and stops. The library often 
suffers because it is seen in the light of senti- 
ment, rather than that of business; no one sen- 
timentalizes over a chemical laboratory, the 
purchase of chemicals is considered in the cold 
light of necessity, but the needs of the library 
are not regarded as pressing, nor is it always 
a department of which the institution may be 
proud, 

These colleges need books, and more books. 
Teachers must read if they are to grow, if they 
are to show to their students what it means 
to be educated men and women. They are often 
starving for books, feeling themselves slipping 
back, losing the zest and the delight in their 
work which they knew when they were them- 
selves students in larger institutions. Donors 
must be looked to to provide books in addition 
to those which can be purchased, until each 
college which is sending out young people into 
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home and school and farm and business has 
given them first the opportunity to form the 
reading habit, to possess that talisman against 
loneliness and disappointment, the power to 
lose oneself in a book. There must be a good 
library of children’s books in each teacher- 
training institution. None today has an adequate 
collection and most have none at all. It is 
thru books that the child must widen the boun- 
daries of his world, thru books that he must 
enlarge his vocabulary and learn to read with 
comprehension; a school which does not provide 
them gives him an inferior education, the pupil- 
teacher who does not have access to a children’s 
library lacks an invaluable preparation for her 
future work. 

The college authorities realize that most of 
these libraries are neglected and ineffective, that 
the institution needs expert advice and aid if 
it is to have, first, a worthwhile collection of 
books, and, secondly, if these books are to be 
made available thru systematic organization and 
administration. It is here that the library 
schools are making a real contribution, by edu- 
cating librarians who may undertake this im- 
portant service. The expert librarian will first 
weed out the volumes which burden the shelves, 
as valueless in a college library as an airplane 
built in 1906 would be for the practical use of 
a class in aviation. The acquisition of an ade- 
quate reference library will be an easy task if 
funds are forthcoming to purchase the books 
selected by librarian and teachers. One of the 
state colleges for Negroes has built up in the 
last three years a collection of which any small 
college might be proud. The construction of 
any one of the buildings on the campus is a 
long and expensive task, but books may be ac- 
quired without delay, and at comparatively 
little cost. 

An important part of the librarian’s duties 
will be reference aid to teachers and students, 
a work practically untouched in many of these 
colleges. Pictures and other illustrative ma- 
terial will help to vitalize the class work, espe- 
cially in English and history, in economics and 
sociology. The students who have come from 
homes where there were no books, may build 
up the cultural background so often lacking in 
bright young people who have made the most 
of limited opportunities. No one was ever 
stirred by a book who did not in turn share 
with others the knowledge and inspiration which 
it gave. Those who go out to teach in the ele- 


mentary and secondary schools will consider 
books a necessity for their pupils, and will thus 
stimulate the development of school and public 
libraries. 

But it is not alone as an agency for prepar- 
ing librarians that the library school may con- 
tribute to Negro education. It is hoped that the 
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new school at Hampton Institute may realize an 
ideal of wider service. It is to it that the insti- 
tutions which are planning a prograra of library 
development will naturally turn for advice and 
help, here they may learn of such definite guides 
as the “measuring sticks” for school and col- 
lege libraries; the Report of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Library Revenues, with its analysis 
of expenditures per student; and the Report of 
the A, L, A. Committee on Standardizaiion of 
Building Needs for College and University Li- 
braries. These, and the various books on school 
libraries are but a few examples cf the pro- 
fessional material needed, but not easily 
accessible today; the library school, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Library Association and 
with state libraries, library commissions and as- 
sociations, and individual libraries, could make 
it available. Correspondence concerning book- 
elists, library records, and equipment has already 
begun and will increase as time goes on, and the 
school is beginning to function as an employ- 
ment bureau for librarians in the field, in addi- 
tion to its work of placing its own students. 

Book exhibits should be available for lend- 
ing, such as a collection of children’s books to 
be displayed when alumni or interested friends 
are visiting a college, and there is the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating the value of such a 
library in the practice school. Such an exhibit 
would create interest at a regional teachers’ con- 
ference. The Library School and the Whittier 
School of Hampton Institute should be equipped 
to demonstrate to the students in the School of 
Education and to visiting teachers and school 
officers, excellent book collections for pupils of 
elementary and high school age, and modern 
methods in the administration of school libra- 
ries, emphasizing the value of attractive rooms. 
and the use of inexpensive furniture made in 
the manual training classes. 

An annual informal conference of librarians, 
similar to the ministers’ and farmers’ and the 
builders’ conferences held each year at Hamp- 
ton Institute, would afford library contacts, both 
with those meeting similar problems in their 
work and with librarians who came to give lec- 
tures and conduct discussions. There would be 
opportunity for demonstrations of library 
methods, for book and picture exhibits, and a 
chance to examine in detail the professional 
library of the Library School and the book col- 
lection of the Collis P. Huntington Library of 
the Institute. 

The service most needed today is, however, 
one which must be given in the field, by a visit- 
ing librarian, with headquarters at the library 
school. Executives who desire to develop their 
college libraries find themselves at a loss in 
appraising the value of the books already on 
hand, and in planning for better organization 
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and extension. A visiting librarian could suryey 
the collection and decide upon the material to |, 
sold for waste paper or burned; with persona! 
knowledge of the reference collection in each 
institution, a visiting librarian could plan 
program of acquisition, and aid in preparing 
an annual list for purchase; people who offered 
to send books could be advised concernine t}, 
institutions with special needs, as has already 
been done in a few instances; the visiting libra 
rian could stimulate an interest in the library 
on the part of the college officials, advise as 1, 
rooms and equipment, and in regard to the 
budgeting of available funds. Not least is th: 
service which such a librarian could render. jn 
creating a demand for librarians prepared to 
give expert service, since it is not yet generally 
recognized that the library, which is the heart 
of the institution, needs a specialist at its head. 
quite as much as the work in education. o1 
science, or home economics demands teachers 
who have specialized along these lines. 

This, as I see it, is the field open to the 
Hampton Institute Library School, established 
just a year ago thru the interest of the Carnegie 
Corporation with the co-operation and counsel 
of the American Library Association, and en- 
rolling a liberal number of students on scholar- 
ships granted by the General Education Board. 
It carries forward the work begun years ago in 
the special Training Class of the Louisville 
Free Library, which has prepared librarians fo 
many public library branches in the cities. It 
has begun its service in the hope that it may 
build upon the good will and the co-operation 
of forward looking people, black and white, in 
the two great racial groups of our Republic. 


This paper was read at the annual meeting of 
the Professional Training Class Section of the 


A. L. A. at Atlantic City, October 7, 1926. 


Charles H. Compton, assistant librarian of 
the St. Louis Public Library, has in the South 
Atlantic Quarterly for October an enjoyable 
article on “Who Reads William James?” Mr. 
Compton’s many years’ enthusiasm for James 
led him recently to make “a study of the readers 
of his books as they are circulated from the 
public library of one of our large American 
cities.” 

Reactions of a trunk maker, a postal employee. 
a machinist, a stenographer, a musical instru- 
ments salesman, a laborer, and all sorts and 
conditions of men other than college men. in 
fact, are interestingly set down in a short paper 
which is at once a contribution to the literature 
of self-education thru the library, and a re- 
minder that similar studies on readers in othe: 
fields would make good reading as well as valu 
able information. 
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ape in the Library Extension report is being expressed on all 
sides. Kenyon Butterfield of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion and William Green of the American Federation of Labor are bringing 
it to the attention of their constituents, as are representatives of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, the American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture, the Y. M. C. A., the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, the International Council of Religious Education and other 
national organizations. Directors of rural sociology in the universities of 
Arizona, Nebraska, Ohio, Tennessee, and in other universities, state col- 
leges, and normal schools are commenting favorably, and in some cases 
planning to use it with their students or colleagues. 


HE report is not so much raising new questions as answering ques- 
tions people have had long in mind. “It furnishes,” says a typical 
comment, “some very valuable information along lines on which I am 
keenly interested. ... I shall gladly do all I can to extend the field of 


this work.” 


MPORTANT to all agencies interested in education, the Library 

Extension report 1s doubly important to libraries. It is a study of public 
library conditions and needs by the Committee on Library Extension of 
the American Library Association. A summary of objectives and find- 
ings is followed by detailed statements of (1) present public library facili- 
ties and (2) methods for promoting public library development. Graphs, 
maps, tables, and index are included. 163 pages. Cloth, $1.75, postage 
prepaid. 


| 
| Volumes 1 and 2 of a Survey of Libraries in the United States 
| are now ready. Volume 1 (316 p.) covers administration; volume 2 


(370p.) service, to readers in public, university and college libraries. 
Cloth, $2 each, postage prepaid. 


The American Library Association 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


T last the long since planned and long de- 

ferred Archives building is to be erected in 
Washington out of the $50,000,000 omnibus ap- 
propriation for public buildings. Our federal 
archives have long been in disgraceful and dan- 
gerous confusion, and it is gratifying to learn 
that this building will be one of the first of the 
new public buildings to be erected. It had been 
proposed that this structure should occupy the 
block north of the congressional library on 
East Pennsylvania Avenue, a very suitable site 
because of the correlation of archives with the 
treasures of the Library of Congress. This site 
is now allotted to a Supreme Court building, 
much needed, which will complete the symmet- 
rical scheme for the open space east of the Cap- 
itol. The Archives building is now probably to 
be on Pennsylvania Avenue between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Streets, part of a row of great gov- 
ernment buildings extending from the Post 
Office to the Treasury building, which will help 
to make Washington more and more the fore- 
most of capital cities in respect to architecture, 
for nothing in the world surpasses our national 
Capitol which closes the perspective of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue as seen from the Treasury build- 


ing. 


HE service of Professor E. C. Richardson 

as bibliographical consultant in the Library 
of Congress should ultimatelv reap rich harvest 
in making the treasures of every library avail- 
able to every worker in research. The examples 
which he brings before the library public of 
the usefulness of full information, as to books 
considered obsolete or worthless, give fresh 
emphasis to the whole scheme of inter-library 
information. It will be long indeed before a 
union catalog of rare or otherwise important 
books, which is his ideal, can be accomplished, 
but in the meantime the machinery for obtaining 
information should be bettered as far as may be. 
One of the most effective developments in this 
direction was the monograph on “Special Collec- 
tions in Libraries in the United States” prepared 
by W. Dawson Johnston and Isadore G. Mudge at 
Columbia University and printed by the Bureau 
of Education in 1912 as Bulletin 23 of that 
year. The American Library Annual for 1917- 
18 supplemented this work in an imperfect way 
by listing specialties, without further informa- 
tion, in the libraries which made reports on their 
specialties. The Liprary JouNAL has also en- 
deavored to be of service to libvaries or research 
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workers making inquiries as to books diffi ,)|; 
to obtain but probably owned by one or ; 

of the great libraries, Professor Richards: 
cites one example wherein a university Ji}y,;, 
wrote seventeen letters to different libraries | 
obtain such information, which can_ bette: 
obtained by printing a general inquiry. 
which the Lisrary JouRNAL is always willine |, 
find space. It may indeed often be that the 
great libraries lack some local volume or pam); 
let which can be found within the local col|e+. 
tion of libraries very unimportant in themselyes 
The Union List of Periodicals, now so far ad- 
vanced, is one step in the right direction,  |n- 
deed, one of the triumphs of the coming halt 
century will doubtless be the perfection of 
general plan by which a rare book may be found 
and placed at the service of the one man who 
has real need of that one book. 


S the public library serves the general public. 

so the new library of the Academy of Medi- 
cine will be freely at the service of the whole 
medical profession, as was specifically an- 
nounced at the dedication of the new building 
in New York at Fifth Avenue and One Hundred 
and Third Street on November 18th. The li- 
brary, so long housed in Forty-third Street, had 
reached 140,000 volumes, overcrowding the old 
building, and it is now to have ample provision 
both for its present treasures and for indefinite 
expansion. Happily the Academy, like the uni- 
versities, has recognized that the library must }e 
at the heart of educational and _ professional 
work, and the library portion of the new build. 
ing is already its most extensive part. This 
building is one of the great library achieve- 
ments of 1926, and it would be peculiarly fitting 
if the Medical Library Association should this 
year come into affliated relations with the Ame: 
ican Library Association. 


A 


QUARTER century of remarkable service 
for the Brooklyn Public Library by Dr. 
Frank P. Hill has been recognized by the trus 
tees ir granting him a leave of absence for six 
months as the most practical testimonial to his 
past achievements and the best insurance for his 


future usefulness. Dr. Hill’s record during the 
half century since he graduated from Dartmout! 
in the class of 1876 has been one of remarkable 
pioneering in the library field. Five years afte: 
graduation he became librarian at Lowell. thence 
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removed to Paterson, where in 1885 he organ- 
ized the first free public library under the New 
Jersey act of 1884. Returning to Massachusetts 
for the inauguration of the Salem Public Li- 
brary, for which the historic Bertram house was 
secured, he was called back to New Jersey in 
1889, where during his administration the New- 
ark Free Public Library building of today began 
the notable career which has been continued 
under John Cotton Dana. In 1901, while the old 
Brooklyn Library was considering plans for be- 
coming a public library, a separate movement 
was started for the establishment of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library and with the approval of the 
trustees of the old library Dr. Hill was selected 
as pioneer for Brooklyn, with the result that the 
old library was in 1903 merged with the new 
organization which during Dr. Hill’s adminis- 
tration has grown to be one of the most im- 
portant in the country. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Hill’s previous achievement in library building 
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has not yet been crowned by the completion of 
the central building in Brooklyn, but an ext;,. 
ordinary branch library system, closely follow. 
ing that of Manhattan in importance, has been 
organized, and there is good reason to hope that 
before Dr. Hill completes his half century of 
library work, in 1931, the collections of the 
Brooklyn system and its administration wil] he 
consolidated in at least a workable portion of 
the great building which has been projected. [)r. 
Hill plans to spend half of his leave of absence 
on the Pacific Coast, starting this present month, 
and next year to use the second portion for a 
voyage to Europe, which will permit his at. 
tendance at the Edinburgh meeting of the British 
Library Association. Here he will have especial 
welcome as one of the hosts of the personally 
conducted trip’ of our visiting friends from 
abroad, whose brief journey thruout the country 
was so well managed and so thoroly appreciated. 


Library Book Outlook 


Au departments of literature are fairly well 
represented by the new books of the past 
fortnight. 

In Travel there are Jesting Pilate, by Aldous 
Huxley (910, Doran, $3.50), the novelist-essay- 
ist’s trip around the world; In Barbary, by E. 
Alexander Powell (916.1, Century, $4), the 
last volume of his travel-trilogy on Africa; 
Islands of the Mediterranean, by Paul Wilstach 
(910.4, Bobbs, $4), conveying romance, adven- 
ture, tradition, and history; All Around the Med- 
iterranean, by Warren H. Miller (910.4, Apple- 
ton, $1.50), a guide-book; Ports of France, by 
Herbert Adams Gibbons (914.4, Century, $4), 
an illustrated account of the seafaring French; 
and A Wayfarer in the Dolomites, by S. H. 
Hamer (914.94, Houghton-Mifflin, $3). 

There is a new biography of Poe, entitled 
Edgar Allan Poe, the Man, by Mary E. Phillips 
(Winston, 2 v., $10); a biography of Cortes 
the Conqueror, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $5); one of Luther Burbank, 
by Frederick W, Clampett (Macmillan, $1.50) ; 
an autobiography of Victor Clarence Vaughan, 
entitled A Doctor’s Memories (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$5), recording the varied experiences of the 
former Dean of the University of Michigan 
Medical School; the life-story of an uncivilized 
American Indian, entitled Crashing “Thunder, 
edited by Paul Radin (970.1, Appleton, $2.50) ; 
and three additions to the English Men of Let- 
ters Series, namely, Ralph Waldo Emerson, by 
George Edward Woodberry, William Hickling 
Prescott, by Harry Thurston Peck, and William 
Blake, by Osbert Burdett (Macmillan, $1.25 


each). 


History and Sociology offer the following 
new titles: A History of the Ancient World, 
Vol. I, The Orient and Greece, by M. Rostovt- 
zeff (930, Oxford Univ. Pr., $5), designed espe- 
cially for American university courses in ancient 
history, and to be completed in a second volume, 
devoted to Rome; Thiers and the French Mon- 
archy, 1797-1848, by John M. S. Allison (944, 
Houghton, $5); Words to the Deaf, by Gugli- 
elmo Ferrero (901, Putnam, $2), in which the 
noted Italian historian considers the social, eth- 
ical, industrial, and artistic maladies from which 
the present age is suffering; The Twilight of the 
White Race, by Maurice Muret (901, Scribner, 
$3), expressing the conviction that the white 
nations will follow Cecil Rhodes’ advice, to 
think “not in countries, but in continents”; The 
Urban Community, by Ernest Watson Burgess 
(304, Univ. of Chicago Pr., $2), containing 
selected papers from the Proceedings of the 
American Sociological Society for 1925; New 
Schools for Older Students, by Nathaniel Peffer 
(371.9, Macmillan, $2.50), studies of various 
individual enterprises in adult education, made 
for the Carnegie Corporation of New York; and 
Selected Articles on War, Cause and Cure, com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnsen (172, Wilson, $2.46), 
for the Handbook Series. 

Clement Wood offers a critical study of Amy 
Lowell (811.7, Vinal, $2.50) and H. W. Garrod, 
a new study of Keats (821.7, Oxford Univ. Pr., 
$2). The Fifth Series of Prejudices, by H. L. 
Mencken (818, Knopf, $2.50) contains essays 
on birth-control, Comstockery, capital punish- 
ment, war, and various modern authors. Edgar 
Lee Masters presents Lee, a Dramatic Poem 
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Keep Your Books Clean, Bright and Sanitary with 


BARCO BOOK LACQUER 


BARCO is easily applied and dries almost immediately forming a flexible, hard- 
wearing, water-proof, protective surface on your book covers. Bright colors 
stay bright, water will not spot the covers, and dirt and stains can be washed 
off as easily as you would clean a china dish. 

Reference numbers on the book itself or on paper labels will not loosen, rub 
off or become soiled. The hard clean finish resists dirt, water, mildew stains, 
scratches and insects. 


BARCO positively will not turn white, crack or become sticky. Write for a | 
free sample and a descriptive folder—or better still order a pint, quart or | 
| 





gallon from our nearest branch office. 





THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
Pacific Coast Agents: PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














_ The Song Index will be Ready in December 


An index to 12,000 Songs in 177 Collections comprising 
262 Volumes 











Illustrative title (main) entry 
Inno di guerra dei cacciatori delle Alpi 'talian title we 
(Garibaldi’s hymn) English Chief features 
Attributed to A. Olivieri. Words by L. 1. Entries in one alphabet 
Mercantini. e.i. SN under title, composer, author 
The Garibaldi hymn. ei NA. e. only of words. 

CST 2. Titles of songs writ- | 
Garibaldi’s war hymn. ei. BSP—MP— ten in languages other than | 
NMH. .e. only BD—WBT Variations of English, in original and Eng- 

i ’ title and sym- lish translation, are included. 
Italian national hymn. e. HSD tints of a Valuable as index to poems | 
: ; ec- ; 
Italian national hymn (Inno di guerra dei/ tion jin which in languages other than Eng- 
a Alpi.-—Garibaldi’s hymn) cach may be lish. - ; a 
a ound. 3. Lite of collections 
National hymn of Italy. e. MP—-NMS classified by subjects. 
War hymn of Garibaldi. e.i. WA. e. only 
BMC | 


Send for quotation 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY NEW YORK 
961 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, 
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(811, Macmillan, $2); and Sara Teasdale, a 
new volume of poems, Dark of the Moon (811, 
Macmillan, $1.50). 

The Mind of Rome, edited by Cyril Bailey 
(878, Oxford, $3.50), contains translated speci- 
mens of the greatest Roman writers, and forms 
a companion volume to Livingstone’s “Pageant 
of Greece.” Three welcome annual anthologies 
appear in The Best Plays of 1925-6, with the 
Year-Book of the Drama in America, compiled 
by Burns Mantle (812, Dodd-Mead, $3); 
Laughs, a compilation of the best humor of the 
past year, by Thomas L. Masson (817, Double- 
day-Page, $2); and The Best British Short 
Stories of 1926, compiled by Edward J. O’Brien 
(823, Dodd-Mead, $2.50). The Book of Modern 
Catholic Verse, compiled by Theodore Maynard 
(821.08, Holt, $3), contains representative verse 
by Catholic poets, from Patmore down to the 
present. 

Miscellaneous new non-fiction titles of inter- 
est include: Palestine Awake, by Sophie Irene 
Loeb (296, Century, $2.50), a survey of what 
is actually being done to remake Palestine into 
a modern home for the Jews; Hygeia, or Dis- 
ease and Evolution, by Burton P. Thom (610, 
Dutton, $1), in the To-day and To-morrow 
Series; How We Become Personalities, by Ed- 
ward H. Williams (131, Bobbs-Merrill, $3), ex- 
plaining the nature of the glands regulating 
health, virility, and success; Mississippi Steam- 
boatin’, by Herbert Quick (656, Holt, $5), a 
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historical account, together with a picture of 
the times; Man and Beast, by Samuel Scoyil|e. 
Jr. (590, Harcourt-Brace, $2), stories of wild 
animals in their warfare with man; Wild Ajj. 
mals, by Wynant D. Hubbard (590, Appleton, 
$3), African adventures on the trail of 200. 
animals; Lions in the Path, by Stewart Edward 
White (799, Doubleday-Page, $3); book-and- 
arrow hunting adventures in Africa; The Epic 
of Mount Everest, by Sir Francis Younghusband 
(796, Longmans, $3), an illustrated, condensed 
account of the three British expeditions; Earl, 
American Furniture, by Charles O. Cornelius 
(749, Century, $4), an authoritative volume; So 
This Is Jazz, by Henry O. Osgood (780, Little- 
Brown, $3), an interpretation; and The Col. 
umn, by Hallam W. Davis (070, Knopf, $2). a 
handbook on newspaper-column writing. 

The new fiction worth considering comprises 
W. W. Jacobs’ Sea-Whispers (Scribner, $2), the 
first new Jacobs volume to be published in seven 
years; Zona Gale’s Preface to Life (Appleton. 
$2), another story of a small-town family: 
Mary Roberts Rinehart’s Tish Plays the Game 
(Doran, $2), more adventures of the indom- 
itable, humorous, friendly Letitia Carberry; ©. 
B. Stern’s A Deputy Was King (Knopf, $2.50). 
continuing the story of Toni, who first appeared 
in the author’s “The Matriarch”; and a new 
story by the Catholic novelist, Isabel C. Clarke. 
entitled The Castle of San Salvo (Benziger 
Bros., $2). Louts N. Fe1ret. 


Library Organizations 


American Library Association 
HE A. L. A. Council will hold no mid- 


winter meeting this year. 


University and Reference Librarians 
of the Middle West 

T has been decided the University and Refer- 

ence Librarians of the Middle West will omit 

the usual meeting at the end of next December 

and the first of January. This decision is 

reached after a canvass of votes sent in response 
to a circular letter to all concerned. 


Middle West Normal School 


Librarians 
ORMAL School librarians of the Middle 
West will hold no Chicago midwinter meet- 
ing this year. The group plans to meet as 
usual next year. 


North Dakota Library Association 
T the North Dakota Library Association’s 
Jamestown meeting on October 18-19, the 

theme was: “Problems of the Small Library,” 


which in this state means the tiny library of 
five hundred to a thousand volumes, supported 
by the enthusiasm and devotion of a women’s 
club or similar organization. Round table dis- 
cussions of a very practical nature, which the 
leaders were careful to keep within the scope 
of the little library with the untrained librarian. 
occupied the morning sessions and the thirty- 
two members who attended took part freely and 
with enthusiasm. The librarians of the well- 
established libraries gave of their experience. 
and a trustee’s section met separately on the 
second morning. 

In the afternoon sessions came problems of a 
larger scope. County libraries were discussed 
the first afternoon, Mrs. Etheridge of the Minot 
State Teachers’ College, who had been in county 
library work in Wyoming, telling her experi- 
ences. The legal aspect of the problem was 
seriously considered, in view of the changes 
which it is hoped will be made in the state 
library law at this winter’s session of the legis- 
lature. 

Miss Pearson of the Agricultural College Li- 
brary at Fargo, and Clarence B. Lester of the 
Wisconsin State Library Commission told of 
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YOUR LIBRARY NEEDS A SET 


COMMON COMMODITIES 


AND 


INDUSTRIES 


Each book about 120 pages, cloth, $1.00 


This series now contains nearly 100 volumes, each 
treating of a particular commodity or industry in a brief 
on-technical but adequate manner. 


Many of these works have been adopted by the New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo Public Libraries, and by a large number of 
Boards of Education. 


PARTIAL LIST 
Aluminium. By G. Mortimer, M. Inst. Met. 
Anthracite. By A. L. Summers. 
Bread and Bread Making. By J. Stewart. 
Brushmaker, The. By W. Kiddier. 
Glass and Glass Making. By P. Marson. 
Rubber. By C. Beadle and H. P. Stevens. 
Silk. By Luther Hooper. 
Soap. By William A. Simmons. 
Tobacco. Second edition. By A. E. Tanner. 
Velvet and Corduroy. By J. H. Cooke. 
Wheat and Its Producers. By A. Miller. 
Wine and the Wine Trade. By A. L. Simon. 


Send for Complete List 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 
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Albert Whitman’s 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
STORIES 


A collection of stories from the pens of Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, Laura Rountree Smith, Edna 
Groff Deihl and others. Artistic cover by Milo 
Winter. Gold stamped. 128 pages. 

Price 75¢. 





THE LOOKING GLASS 
By Edna Groff Deihl 

Illustrated in color by Marie Vernon Builta 

Read how Mother Nature started out on what 
seemed to be a hopeless search for a looking glass. 
This charming book of short stories will be a real 
looking glass for children. 

Price 75¢. 





“JUST RIGHT BOOKS” 
ALBERT WHITMAN % 
COMPANY 
Publishers 
CHICAGO U.S. A. 


Write for our special Library offer. 
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A New Volume in 
THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Seventy Negro Spirituals 
Arranged for Voice and Piano 
Edited by WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 
Issued in two editions 
For High Voice For Low Voice 
The most authoritative and complete collection 
of these picturesque and appealing folksongs yet 
issued. The arrangements are the work of the 
editor, together with nine other well-known 
American musicians, all of whom have ap- 
proached their task with enthusiasm, sympathy 
and skill. Mr. Fisher’s prefatory essay on 
Spirituals is an exhaustive and _ illuminating 
treatment of an,engrossing subject. 
Price: Paper, cloth back ..... $2.50 net 
Pith GU, UO) oon. o Kectccccses 3.50 net 





A brochure giving portraits of editors and 
tables of contents of all the volumes of the 
Musictans Library will be sent free on 
request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
178-179 Tremont Street 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 
8-10-12 East 34th Street 
Order of your local dealer 


















































More Than Two Million 
People Are Reading 


LAILA 


A Tale of The Days of Christ 
By JOHN NEWPORT 


Now being published in leading news- 
papers in United States and Canada. 





240 pages, illustrated, bound in vellum 
de luxe. $1.75. 


Special rates to librarians. 


EUGENE MACLEAN 
Publisher 


827 Folsom Street San Francisco 
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the A. L. A. Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting. Mr. 
Lester in a clear, logical way showed what fifty 
years of growth had meant in the development 
of the free library. Mr. Lester’s rich experi- 
ence added much to the day’s discussions. A 
reception followed the evening program. 

The second afternoon was opened by a dis- 
cussion of Children’s Book Week, and Miss Ryn- 
nings of the Fargo Public Library and Miss 
Cook of the Commission called attention to the 
excellent exhibits prepared in this connection. 
Followed a delightful hour when Alfred Keator 
of the University of North Dakota Library took 
the association with him thru the libraries and 
other places of literary interest of the Old World 
where he and Mrs. Keator had recently spent 
six months. The sessions closed formally after 
this, but a drive and tea with Dr. Guest of the 
State Hospital for the Insane, and inspection of 
the Institution’s Library held many of the guests. 

New officers are: President, Bessie R. Bald- 
win, Traveling Library Department, Bismarck; 
vice-president, Nora Jacobsen, Leeds; secretary, 
Inga Rynnfing, Fargo; with Lillian Cook as mem- 
ber of the A, L. A. Council. The executive 
board members chosen are: Catherine McSherry, 
Minot; Lilian Mirick, Wahpeton; Mrs. Hazel 
Webster Byrnes, Mayville. 


Montana Library Association 
ALLED to order by the President, Clara M. 
Main of Lewistown, on October 4, the Mon- 
tana Library Association was welcomed by E. B. 
Catlin, president of the Board of Trustees of the 
Anaconda Public Library. After the president’s 
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address, and a talk on local history by Ms 
Frederick Laist, a business session was held. 

Roll call, responded to by each librarian 
telling briefly something worth while accom. 
plished during the past year, and discussion of 
high school libraries by Inez Haskins of Butte. 
was followed by a trip to Smelter. Dinner at 
the County Club, where the delegates were the 
guests of Board of Trustees of the Hearst Free 
Library, was followed by an account of “A 
Librarian’s Trip Around the World” by Louise 
Fernald of Great Falls. 

On the following morning came discussion of 
adult education by Mrs. Mary F. Homan of 
Malta, library administration by Elizabeth 
Powell of Missoula, new books by Geneva Cook 
of Bozeman, and various library problems and 
how to meet them by Ida Sternfels of Butte, fol- 
lowed by luncheon at St. Mark’s Parish House on 
invitation of the Woman’s Club, and a drive to 
Warm Springs and Galen. In the evening came 
reports of A. L. A. and P. N. L. A. conferences 
by Gertrude Buckhous of the University Library, 
Missoula. 

“Juvenile Books and the Story Hour” by Al. 
berta Stone of Missoula, reports of committees, 
and plans for the coming year filled a morning 
session on October 6. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, Emlyn Benson, Havre Public Library; 
vice-president, Ruth Sultzer, Butte Public 
Library; secretary, Lucile Peat, Livingston Pub- 
lic Library, and treasurer, Geneva Cook, Boze- 
man Public Library. 

This, the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
association, was one of the best ever held. 


Among Librarians 


Kathleen Adams and Frances Atchinson, au- 
thors of “A Book of Giant Stories,” recently 
published by Dodd, Mead and Co., are gradu- 
ates of the Carnegie Library School of Pitts- 
burgh, class of 1924. The book grew out of a 
cycle of stories told at the Indianapolis Public 
Library, in connection with which “began a 
hunt for more giant stories and still more giant 
stories,” for the satisfaction of a great hunger 
not satisfied by the mere hearing of the stories. 
“The stories included are among those which 
have been told again .. . and they never seem 
to lose their appeal to the children,” says the 
preface. 

Mrs. John B. Ahouse (Ruth Brininstool, 1925 
Pittsburgh), is now librarian, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, New York 
City. 

Theodore Bolton, 1924 Pratt, formerly libra- 
rian of the New Utrecht High School in Brook- 


lyn, has been appointed librarian of the Century 
Club in New York. 


Ruth Brown has been promoted to the libra- 
rianship of the Grand Forks Public Library, 
following the resignation of Mrs. Lulu Hart, who 
has gone to Emporia, Kansas. Miss Brown was 
first assistant before her appointment. 


Etta L. Cannon, 1924-25 New York Public, 
has been appointed assistant in the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association Library, New York City. 

Azalea Clizbee, 1912-14, 1915-16 New York 
Public, has become part proprietor of the Pega- 
sus Bookshop located at 31 E. 60th Street, 
New York City. 


Eunice Cooper, 1917 Western Reserve, is now 
a senior attendant in the literature department 
of the Los Angeles Public Library. 

Gladys English, 1917 Western Reserve, is li- 
brarian at A. L. A. Headquarters, Chicago. , 

Florence Ewing, 1922 Pittsburgh, is first as- 
sistant in the Central Children’s Room, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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this 
much wanted 


book 


fully explains 
ROTOR 


HE recent visit to America of the Rotor Ship and 

its inventor, Anton Flettner, aroused wide interest 

and brought up many questions about the great 
scientific principle on which it operates. We have secured 
the rights to a book written by the inventor himself, 
explaining the Rotor principle in full detail, and show- 
ing its application to many other mechanisms. Every 
library will want a copy. Libraries now circulating it 
report great interest. Your library has doubtless had 
calls for Flettner’s book or for information about Rotor. 
Book dealers find it in active demand. This interest- 
ingly, simply written book contains complete explana- 
tion of the idea; history of its discovery and develop- 
ments; details of its widely varied application; the story 
of the inventor’s struggles. 114 illustrations. Retail list 
$2. Write today for sample copy and full information. 


E. D. MILLER, 68 Beaver St., New York 

























We Offer You This! 


CHANCE now—at the height of the 

theatrical season—to have the Novem- 
ber and December numbers of THEATRE ARTS 
MOoNTHLY free with a year's subscription 
beginning in January. 


This, of course, is to new subscribers only; 
but it will give you that much greater chance 
have 
learned—how vastly this magazine, with its 


to learn—as thousands of others 
record and prophecy of the theatre, will in 


crease your enjoyment of every play you 


see. Its illustrations alone are worth the 


small price of a year’s subscription—$4.00 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


119 West 57th St. New York City 


se ag - 
Enclosed $4.00 for a year's subscription, begin 

ning January—-November and December issues free. 

Name 

Address 


City State 























For Preserving Leather Bindings 


MARK 
New Life for Leather 


Old or worn leather-bound books restored and preserved 
for longer usefulness. 

“Leathervita” replaces the animal oil taken out of the 
skin by the acid tanning processes. It is a lubricant that 
makes the leather flexible and increases its wearing qualli- 
ties. Offsets the natural drying-out of age or from steam- 
heated libraries. 
| All leather bindings of Dr. Otto Vollbehr’s collection of 
| ineunabula recently brought over from Germany for the 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, were treated with 
“Leathervita” before being shipped back home. Some of 
these were over 400 years old. 

Many other public and private libraries have been 
treated with “Leathervita,"”” and with every application 
the life of a binding has been materially lengthened. 

An ounce of “‘Leathervita” will add ten years to the 
life of any leather-bound book. 

“Leathervita” is an emulsion, colorless and odorless, 
and will not damage or discolor the most delicate binding. 
It is highly recommended by Dr. Vollbehr and many other 
experienced book-collectors, whose test:monials will 
submitted on request. 

_A sample can of ‘‘Leathervita’” will be sent free to any 
librarian or book collector who will test it out on his 
leather book-bindings. 


J. C. LEWIS COMPANY 
2 West 47th Street New York City 
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Reference Librarians 


Governor Alfred E. Smith | 
General Charles P. Summerall — 


As well as many other prominent Ameri- | 
cans before the public eye. 


What information have you about them? | 


In Current Volume A of THE NATIONAL | 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
you will find a complete biography of over | 
1400 words giving their personal history, the 
story of their life up to 1926 and a full account 
of their active careers. 


A typical example of the hundreds of biogra- 
phies in this important volume. With a separate 
index both personal and topical this volume can 
be used independent of the set 


May we send you a copy? 


JAMES T. WHITE %& CO. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Ruth M. Fornwalt, 1915 Western Reserve, is 
head of the Central Lending Division, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Myra Grosh, 1917 Pittsburgh, appointed li- 
brarian, Brownell Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Agnes Hassell, formerly assistant at the Grand 
Forks Public Library, has accepted the position 
of librarian at the Alfred Dickey library at 
Jamestown, N. D., left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Margaret Mueller. 

Martha L. Johnson, 1924 Pratt, formerly in the 
Brownsville Children’s branch of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, has been made an assistant in the 
Monmouth County Library, Freehold, N. J. 

Magnus Kristoffersen, 1925-26 New York 
Public, has been appointed librarian of the Cen- 
tral-Bibliotek, Holstebro, Denmark. 

Lucy M. Kinloch, 1926 Pratt, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of head of the children’s 
and schools department of the public library at 
Calgary, Alta., Canada. 

Ethel H. Kuenning is the librarian in charge 
of the James Memorial Library at Williston, in 
succession to Marion Goss, who resigned owing 
to illness. 

Mrs. Edith M. Laird, 1922 Pratt, formerly 
cataloger at Princeton University Library, has 
been appointed librarian of the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, Syria. 

Alice Louise LeFevre, 1922-23 New York 
Public, was appointed librarian of the West 
Commerce High School, Cleveland, O., Sept. 
13, 

Eleanor Libbey has been appointed reference 
librarian in the North Dakota State Library 
Commission, succeeding Margaret Welch, who 
was married October 12th to Dr. John Koucky 
of Chicago. 

Margaret FE. McFate, 1925 Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed children’s librarian at Lima, 
Ohio. 

Edith R. Morse, 1913 Pittsburgh, is children’s 
librarian at the Public Library of Everett, Wash. 

Nataly E. Newton, 1920-21 New York Public. 
has been promoted from the first assistantship 
to the librarianship of the Russell Memorial 
Library, Middletown, Conn. 


Anne F. Oliphant, 1921 Western Reserve, 
Children’s Course, has been appointed first as- 
sistant in the Lewis Carroll Room of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 


Avis Pillsbury, who has been assistant libra- 
rian at the Bangor Public Library, Bangor, Me., 
has resigned, and is helping for the duration of 
the school year at the University of Illinois’ Li- 
brary School. 
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Eugenia Raymond, 1921-22 New York Public. 
has succeeded Ralph Lane Thompson, 1929.93 
New York Public, as head of the Loan Depart- 
ment of the Ohio State University. 

Pauline Rich, 1926 Wisconsin, has been 
in charge of the Bismarck Public Library since 
the first of September. ; 

John S. Richards, recently librarian of the 
Washington State Normal School at Ellensburg. 
is now superintendent of circulation at the Uni- 
versity of California Library at Berkeley. This 
note will correct a recent announcement wherein 
Mr. Richards was entered as John S. Wilson. 

Elizabeth J. Sherwood, 1907 Pratt, formerly 
editor of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter. 
ature, has established, in partnership with the 
Misses Wallace, the Publisher’s Emergency Bu- 
reau at 104 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Martha Stewart, 1925 Pittsburgh, is branch 
librarian, Lima, Ohio. 

Dorothy M. Tobin, 1921 Western Reserve. 
Children’s Course, was recently appointed school 
librarian in the Cleveland Public Library. 

Margaret E. Vinton, a graduate of Michigan 
University and of the Los Angeles Library 
School, has been appointed instructor in the 
St. Louis Library School. Miss Vinton has had 
ten years’ varied experience; as branch libra- 
rian in Los Angeles, as classifier in Michigan 
University, and as librarian of the public libra- 
ries of Salem, Ohio, and Bexley, Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Sabina Waterfield, 1919 Western Reserve, is 
on the staff of the Mayo Clinic Library, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

Eliza Witham, 1895 Pratt, since its organiza- 
tion head of the Greenpoint branch of the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, died on November 8. 


Library Opportunities 
Assistant wanted in a California University library. 
Must be a college and library school graduate with 
experience in a large well-organized library. Executive 


Will have supervision of loan de- 
Minimum salary 


ability necessary. 
partment and departmental libraries. 
$1,800. B. L. S. 21. 

Library school graduate with nine years’ experience 
in cataloging wishes position in the South or the East. 
KR & 2. 

Wanted, a reference librarian, college and library 
school graduate with experience. Library located within 
commuting distance from New York City. P. L. W. P. 21. 

Head of children’s department wanted by the Jack- 
sonville Public Library to begin January Ist. Salary 
not less than $1,740. 

Wanted, children’s librarian with experience and 
training. Eveleth (Minn.) Public Library. 

Cataloger with excellent experience, living for family 
reasons at home (within reach of Eastern Cities), wants 
indexing or similar work. E. P. 21. 

Wanted, by the Spokane Public Library, for position 
of order head, college and library school graduate with 
experience in public library circulation work. Salary 
from $1,740 to $2,160, according to experience. 
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~NEW SELECTED LIST OF POPULAR COPYRIGHTS 


The reprints of popular modern fiction published by Grosset % Dunlap and 
A. L. Burt Co.—when resewed by us and bound in one of our substantial 


bindings, make the best possible replacements. 
and offers a choice of six bindings. 


Myrick Building 


This new list is up-to-date 
Yours for the asking. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Springfield, Mass. 


















If Books Could Be Better 
Bound We Would Do It 





Any Book of Any Publisher 
In Any Binding 


























By Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E. 
Entire edition is limited to 350 numbered copies; each will contain a signed original etching. 


‘NEW ART BOOKS WORTHY OF NOTE 


Now Published 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE ETCHINGS OF EDMUND BLAMPIED, R.E. 


Size—N 


or New York Agency 


READY SHORTLY 
MEXICAN AND MAYA ART. By T. Athol Joyce. 
This will be Volume III in the GREAT PERIODS OF ART Series 


London, and should have a special appeal to Americans. 
ORDERS FOR THE ABOVE SHOULD BE SENT TO 


B. F. STEVENS &% BROWN, LTD. 4 Trafalgar Square, London, W. C. 2 


-21 Pearl Street 


ledium quarto, 1114 






’ ” 
XQ. 


Price— £6.6s. net 


-10s. 6d. net 
Studio 


Price 


Published by the 


















OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG 


German Library Agent 


Current and Out of Print Books, Continuations, Subscriptions 
What Librarians Say About O. H. Service: 


(6) “...much better than we ever had from other agents.” 



















over five thousand juvenile replacements. 
This catalog was compiled from Chivers records of orders received from 
libraries throughout the United States and Canada—1905 to 1926. 


UPERINTENDENTS of Childrens’ Departments in Public Libraries and 
Childrens’ Librarians are invited to send for Chivers new catalog comprising 


How many copies do you wish us to send? 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
Cary Building, 126 Nassau Street, 


Brooklyn, New York 
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Out-of-Print Books | 


Back Number Magazines 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing them within a reasonable time and al- 
ways at moderate cost through the facilities 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 
There is no charge for listing your wants with 
us, nor is there any obligation to purchase items 
reported. 

NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 5th Avenue New York 








] Out-of-Print Books and 


Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our owy 
stock, or diligently searched for and reported {ree 


of charge. We carry a 


CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND Books 

in all departments of Art, Science, and Literature 

and pay particular attention to the wants 
Public, University and Special Librarie: 


Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, 


66 Fifth Avenue 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 


Inc. 
New York City 


Open Evenings 











F fey Didi: a Week with 


Car and Camera 
By Paul Glenn Holt 
A vocational book of importance. Better to teach 
one young man how to pleasantly earn a living 
doing something worth while with his hands, than 
to entertain many with fiction. 
100 pages and 14 full page illustrations. 
$1.50 
R. SNYDER, Publishers, 


18 Derne St. Boston, Mass. 








Do You Want 
a Better 
Position? 
We have desirable 
openings all over 
U. S. All branches 
of library work. 


Write us for com- 


plete information. 





Do You Need 
a New 
Librarian? 


Tell us your needs. 
We can supply the 
person you require 
for any place on your 
staff. Service free to 
employers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


























Specialists in Library Binding 





We count among our patrons the foremost 

institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- 

perience in the line. All our work under our 

personal supervision. Equipped with the 

most modern machinery. Expert workman- 

ship and service. Send for latest price list. 
Samples bound free of charge. 


DESS % TALAN CO., Inc. 
420 E. 149th St. New York, N. Y. 

















THE PERFECT PASTE 


for the Binding Department. Used and 
recommended by many librarians, _Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
One Quart Can goc. postpaid 
Twelve Quart Cans, $8.00 postpaid 
GREEN’S PASTE WORKS 
112 Emma St. Syracuse, N. Y. 











LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


“Y and E” Charging Desks, Librarians’ 
Desks, Tables, Chairs, Magazine Racks, 
Dictionary Stands, Shelving. Complete 
Library Planning Service. 


YAWMAN «© FRBE MrFc-(0 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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BOOK-SELLERS LIBRARY BOOK-BINDERS 


Instead of writing to scores of publishers for your new books, send your 
complete list to us. We re-sew and re-enforce all new books so they sever 
need re-binding. Orders filled promptly. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
“Gur Binding Outwears the Book” 




















JOHNSTON 
THE 


jonxston | Library Magazine Holders 


MAGAZINE 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 
Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 2 }139 Ridge Avenue 























T H af S : I S what the Librarian of an important Club wrote us recently 


regarding our UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 


“July 15, 1995. 

“Some five years ago you furnished the Library of the Unt 
versity Club with a set of your patent Universal Magazine Binders 
for periodicals. They have proven so very satisfactory that I am 
enclosing an order for anpther batch. 

“Our present set has had very hard usage and has fulfilled all 
our expectations, but they have to be replaced as they are badly 
worn. 

“I do not hesitate to say that your Binders are the only ones 
that can ‘stand the racket’ of Club misuse. I would not have any 
other in use, even if I could buy them for a cent a car load.” 


The UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE BINDER 
is made by 
The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limitep 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 


BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


NEW YORK AGENCY—z2z:1 PEARL STREET. 
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Recent Publications of Interest to Libraries 


Publishers’ Announcements of Current Titles 





FICTION 
THE MASTER OF THE MICROBE 
Robert W. Service, Author of “The Spell of the Yukon,” 
“The Roughneck.” ete. 


Startling and amazing are the pictures that Mr. 
Service draws of the underground world of Paris. This 
novel has an entirely new plot, full of excitement and 
unbelievable escapes, and a keen insight into character 
that makes it hard to lay aside once begun. The author’s 
knowldge of Paris night life and his delineation of the 
apache reminds one very strongly of Victor Hugo and 
Eugene Sue. $2.00. Barse & Hopkins. 200 Fifth Ave.. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE WHITE GOD'S WAY 
By Stanley Shaw 

Do you like to have your. patrons say: “Glad you 
recommended that story; it’s great!” Be certain that 
Stanley Shaw’s new book will please every lover of red- 
blooded fiction. It’s a heart-stirring novel of the Cana- 
dian snow-country, packed with plot and intense human- 
interest stuff. It’s clean and well written, by a man 
who has shown in previous books that he knows his 
trade, knows his North. $2.00. Librarians are buying 
two or more copies. Barse & Hopkins, 200 Fifth Ave.. 
New York, N. Y. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
DELINEATIONS OF AMERICAN SCENERY AND 
CHARACTER 
By John James Audubon 
Fifty-eight Sketches of American Life, a hundred 
vears ago, which Audubon interpolated into the text 
of his Monumental Work, “The Birds of America. 
issued in 1831-39, a work now selling for $5,000.00. 
They are now for the first time brought together into 
one volume, with an Introduction by Prof. F. H. Herrick. 
These Sketches mainly relate to Fvents between 1808 
and 1834, and as sidelights on Pioneer Life, particu- 
larly of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, they have a 
perennial interest. The reader will find numerous tales 
of Adventure in the Wilderness and on the Frontier. 
which for local coloring, vivid presentment and _per- 
sonal charm have seldom been equalled. Large 8vo.. 
Cloth, 400 pages, Portrait and Bibliography. Price 
$4.50 net. G. A. Baker & Co., New York. 


EPISODES OF EARLY DAYS IN CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN KANSAS 
By Will E. Stoke 

One of the latest books attracting attention of 
readers interested in the development of any new coun- 
try. Its author, himself one of the Kansas pioneers, 
has assembled in the volume half a hundred interesting 
narratives about men and women of his own knowledge 
and acquaintance. The stories are full of the pathos. 
tragedy and physical trials which beset the pioneers of 
any part of our country. A book of 200 pages, cloth 
bound, excellently printed and illustrated. Price $2,00 
from booksellers or on application to the author and 
publisher, Will FE. Stoke, 2503 Forest, Great Bend. 


Kansas. 


HISTORY OF THE BRASS INDUSTRY IN HI 
UNITED STATES 

By William G. Lathrop 
First printed in 1909. Enlarged and revised. 199¢ 
This treats of the first rolling of brass in this eo) han 


of the general economic conditions under which ari: 


industrial ventures were made. of the development of 
the industry in the Naugatuck Valley and of its exte, 
sion outside of Connecticut. It has been accepted a: 
the only history of this industry in print. It is ess, " 


tial in any collection intended to cover the industri 


history of this country. Technical processes are yo) 
treated. Printed privately by the author. Cloth. 175 
pages. 24 photographs. Index and _ bibliograp} 


Price $2, net. William G. Lathrop, Mount Carn, 
Conn. 


POETRY 
LONGFELLOW’S BOYHOOD POEMS 


A paper by the late George Thomas Little. Litt.) 
with hitherto uncollected poems and bibliography 


Edited by R. W. Pettengill, Ph.D. 


The poems here collected make this volume the ne 
essary complement to every existing “complete” edi 
tion of Longfellow’s works, while Dr. Litile’s brief 
suggestive paper and the bibliography are valuable aids 
to all who would understand the poet’s apprenticeship 
“One of the most important contributions to our know! 
edge of Longfellow’s writings which has been made j1 
the last fifteen years.’-—Dr. H. W. L. Dana. “I have 
just read Longfellow’s Boyhood Poems with much 
pleasure; it is an attractive book, and, [ feel. of real 
value to scholars.”—Dr. T. 0. Mabbott. Cloth. 62pp 
8vo. Price $1.60 postpaid. Published by R. W. Per 


tengill, 5 Fifth Avenue, Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


MIND MAKES MEN GIANTS 
By Richard Lynch, Author of “Health and Healing.” 
“Work and Supply” 


That mind makes men giants no one can deny, Thi! 
great mental stature is possible to attain is equall\ 
undeniable. Hundreds of thousands of students. who 
are striving for success, in this and in other countries 
are asking for a first book, one that will supply a prac 
tical understanding of essential principles, and at the 
same time be one that is easily read and understood 
Vind Makes Men Giants reveals these principles, show 
ing how they can be applied in every department. o! 
daily life. Cloth binding, $2.00, postare 10 cents extra 
New York Unity Headquarters, 37 West 39th Street 
New York City. 


WORKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 
By David V. Bush 
The works of David V. Bush consisting of Applied 
Psychology and Scientific Living, $3.50; Psychology o! 
Success (Formerly Will Power and Success), $2.50: 
Practical Psychology and Sex Life (Students Only). 
$25.00: Psychology of Sex (How to Make Love ani 
Marry). $3.50; Psychology of Healing, $3.50; How to 
Put the Subconscious Mind to Work—To Banish 
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Pain, Despondency, Ill Health, and how to know the 
happiness of prime wellbeing, $3.50; Character Anal- 
ysis—How to Read Others—Yourself—How to analyze 
and determine Character Traits and use the knowledge, 
$7.50; Universality of the Master Mind—The Psychol- 
oov of Universal Contentment, $1.00; Spunk, $1.00; 
Concentration—Made Effective and Easy (cloth), $3.50; 
You Can (new and enlarged edition of “The Psychol- 
ozy of Success”), $3.50; a series of books on the Fun- 
damentals of Practical and Applied Psychology covering 
the field of success, health, happiness and vocational 


cuidance. 


RELIGION 


THE PATMOS VISIONS 
By Philip Mauro 

At last! A clear, consistent and understandable ex- 
position of that mysterious Book—The Apocalypse of 
St. John. Intended for readers of all classes, though 
specially useful for Ministers and Bible Students. 
“Starting with the idea that the Book is written in the 
sign language, he first determines what each symbol 
stands for elsewhere and then looks for its meaning 
on that basis. Nothing else on the subject can take 
the place of this volume” (Dr. Magoun). “The most 
lucid and satisfying work on the Apocalypse I have 
ever read” (Dr. G. Campbell Morgan). “The most 
illuminating, sane, and appealing book I have ever read 
on Revelation” (Dr. Conrad). Price $3.00. Hamilton 
Bros., 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS 
THE GATEWAY TO FINANCE 
By John F. L. Morris, LL.B. 


Treats of the history of money and how it should 
be handled in the business world today. Of this 
useful new book, Dr. J. J. Savitz, N. J. State Normal 
School, says: “I was so much impressed by ‘The 
Gateway to Finance’ that I immediately placed an 
order for the books to be used by our students. This 
most important subject is so clearly and so compre- 
hensively treated, that there is no longer any excuse 
for the usual lack of understanding of this subject. 
I hope the book will find its way into every junior 
and senior high school. It will be equally valuable to 
adults.” “The Gateway to Finance,” illustrated, in 
cloth, $1.00, may be procured from F. §. Cook & Son, 


Publishers, Yardley, Penna. 














Twenty-five Years 
of the 


| Philadelphia Orchestra 


vy 


Frances A. Wister 


A short illuminating 


Philadelphia Orchestra by the President 
of the Women’s Committee, 
A valuable record of a mu- 
sical achievement of great import to Amer- 
ica told with distinctive charm although 
with strict regard to accuracy. 


illustrations. 


Sold by the 


Philadelphia Orchestra Association 
809 PACKARD BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


Price, $1.75, post paid. 
250 pages, 6x 9, cloth. 
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For Sale 


The following periodicals, giving the approximate years and the 
style of binding: Century, 1901 to 1923, Weis patent: Cosmopolitan, 
1902 to 1917, Weis patent: McClure’s, 1901 to 1919, Weis patent; 
Scribner’s, 1994 to 1926. Weis patent; Everybody's, 1905 to 1916, 
Weis patent; Review of Reviews, 1898 to 1926, Weis patent; Pearson's 
1906 to 1917, Weis patent; Harper’s, 1904 to 1919; Saturday Evening 
Post, 1906 to 1926, loose copies; Collier’s, 1906 to 1918. bound and 
loose; Motor, Apr. 1913 to 1926, loose copies; Hearst's, 1913 to 1919, 
loose. Address, Lloyd C. Henning, Clerk of the Superior Court, 
Holbrook, Arizona. 


Wanted 


U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Bulletin no, 24, 1904. Address Mary 
Bell Nethereut, Librarian, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Bulletin 333, by J. H. Thickens and 


G. C. McNaughton on Groundwood pulp. Address, H. Stiles, Care 


of A. D. Little, Inc., 30 Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass 


Will be glad to receive from any library on exchange any or all of 
the first ten volumes of the Bulletin of the Association of American 
Colleges. Address Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 





BY 


SiS J.M. COLASANT! 


} Si Yay and Bete, 


THAT | KNOW.” 


“IT IS A MOST ATTRACTIVE PUBLICATION, AND 
PRESENTS IN A VERY INTERESTING FORM A HIGHLY 
VALUABLE RECORD OF THE NAVY.” 
SIZE 8°X10%', OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 96 PAGES 
2 PAGES OF LITHOGRAPHS OF CAMPAIGN RIBBONS ANDO 
FLAGS, BLUE LEATHERETTE COVER $300 POSTPAID. 

PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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Anonyma and Pseudonyma 
by Charles A. & H. Winthrop Stonehill 


Authors of Bibliographies of 


and Andrew Block 


The new work, furnishes the 
thru the systematic cataloging of 
cludes all types of books 
have consulted every known book 


pseudonymous books, have consulted 
and made full use of the resources of the 


cataloys 

4 Volumes. Limited edition, $25.00 
ready for delivery. English price, 
authors 


{merican market supplied by 


THE PUBLISHERS’ 


62 West 45th Street, New York 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF SHIPS AND HEROES 
OF U.S.NAVY FROM ITS INCEPTION TO ITS PRESENT STATE 
ENDORSEMENTS FROM RANKING NAVAL OFFICIALS. 
“IT CONTAINS MORE USEFUL INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NAVY IN A SMALL BOOK THAN ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 
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In its preparation the authors 
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Warren G. Harding High Scheol Library, Bridgeport, Conn., Equipped by Library Bureau 


Beauty and Sturdiness Combined 


Beautiful, inviting and comfortable school 
libraries, such as the one iilustrated above, 
induce more reading than those without the 
cultural library atmosphere. 

The very appearance of libraries so equipped 
—quite different from classrooms or study 
halls—has a direct influence upon the pupils 
in eliminating the need of school room dis- 
cipline. An atmosphere of dignity, refinement, 
comfort and inspiration produces a “library 
morale” otherwise difficult to obtain. 

Then, too, when it is a sturdy Library 
Bureau installation, you can be assured that 
it will hold a pleasing appearance under 
“wear and tear” and the effects of the ele- 
ments for group after group of children 
throughout the years to come. 

Library Bureau alone is able to point to 
school library equipment which it installed a 
generation ago—and which today, after over 


Library 


twenty-five years of service is still in prime 
condition, and giving splendid service. 

Library Bureau school library furniture is 
designed and made to withstand the stren- 
uous usage of growing boys and girls. 

By keeping constantly abreast of all library 
progress, Library Bureau holds the high re- 
gard of the library profession. Its experience 
with the problems of library equipment and 
library methods is cheerfully shared with all 
who are in library work. Your questions will 
have prompt attention. Address them to the 
Library Division, Library Bureau, 118 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston, Mass., 451 Broadway, 
New York City, or 214 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Pacific Coast Distributors, Mc- 
Kee & Wentworth, 759 S. Los Angeles Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., 39 Second Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., or 447 Dexter Horton 
Bldg., Third Ave. and Cherry Street, Seattle, 
Washington. 


Bureau 


Division of Rand Kardex Bureau 


Library Bureau Safe-Cabinet 


Rand Kardex 








